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For NVGA, 1960-61 PRESIDENT 


was a good year. Witness 
these facts: 

1. Between 20 and 30 small groups met in 20- 
plus states to talk about "Whither NVGA?," and a 
successful program on the same topic was 
presented at the Denver Convention with Bill 
Cottle of the NVGA Study Commission in charge. 

2. Plans for the Golden Anniversary of NVGA 
in Boston began to crystallize under the leader— 
ship of Chuck Odell. These plans include the 
preparation of a commemorative volume, to be 
ready by the time of the 1963 Convention, which 
will do justice to the past while emphasizing a 
dynamic, forward look. 

5. The Board of Trustees reinstituted the 
practice of having chairmen of key committees 
meet with the Board to present reports, discuss 
problems and, more importantly, consider policy 
matters. 

4. A publications policy was: prepared and 
revised by Wes Tennyson and his associates on the 
Publications Committee. 

5. How to Express 
Yourself Vocationally 


was published and the 
demand for it was high. 
How to Visit Colleges 
remained popular through— 
out the year. 

6. Marty Hamburger 
was groomed to succeed 
Del Byrn as editor of 
the Quarterly, Del 


having asked some time 
ago to be relieved of 
his duties. The Associ- 
ation is deeply indebted 
to Del for his excellent 
six-year record. 
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7. The Guidance Information Review Service 
Committee held an all—day meeting in Denver just 
before the Convention. Procedures and problems 
were the main concerns of the Committee. 

8. Membership increased about 1,000 and 
reached a total of approximately 8,000. Profes— 
sional membership remained fairly constant. 

9. Attendance at the Annual Convention was 
probably the largest ever and the program ranked 
with the best on record. 

10. The practice of making meritorious service 
and achievement awards was reinstituted after a 
one-year lapse. 

Throughout the year, Helen Wood filled the 
role of an active, interested, and responsible 
Vice-President. We kept each other well-informed 
about our respective Association activities and 
relied on each other for counsel. More specif-— 
ically, Helen served as coordinator of sections 
and interest groups in addition to assuming 
responsibility for the annual convention luncheon, 
which is now a traditional duty of the President— 
Elect. Owing partly to the close working re- 
lationship that she and I maintained, the 
transition from one year to the next was smooth 
and easy. I feel confident that under Helen's 
able leadership, NVGA will continue to prosper. 

The year just closed was a full and satisfying 
one for me. I enjoyed my responsibilities and 
felt distinctly honored to be the elected head of 
the only APGA Division that focuses attention on 
a vital aspect of living, the vocational. We 
made some progress, I believe, in mapping NVGA's 
future; and with the kind of support that 
members have characteristically given the 
organization, the future will unfold brightly.: 
My thanks to one and all who helped make 1960-61 
a good year. 


Cordially, 


i] 
Won <r 
C. Winfield Scott 
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National Needs and Individual Liberty 


by JERRY R. 


HEN THE FOUNDING FATHERS 
wrote a Constitution for these 
United States designed to provide 
for the common defense and _pro- 
mote the general welfare and then 
wrote into it the guarantee of in- 
dividual liberty, they posed the 
most pervasive dilemma in a de- 
mocracy. National needs and in- 
dividual liberty are two mainsprings 
of our free democratic system, pull- 
ing in the same direction most of 
the time, but sometimes coming into 
conflict. 
One of these conflict areas is in 
the individual’s vocational choice. 
We want him to have the maximum 





Jerry R. HOLLEMAN is Assistant 
Secretary of Labor. This address was 
given at the 1961 American Personnel 
and Guidance Convention in Denver, 
Colorado. 
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freedom of choice in line with his 
own interests, desires and abilities. 
On the other hand, we have urgent 
national needs for manpower in cer- 
tain occupations, expressed in the 
recruiting publicity of professional 
societies, industry, or indeed gov- 
ernment agencies, the cries for more 
scientists, engineers, technicians, 
teachers, and nurses. 

These national needs are real: 
they arise out of the age in which 
we live—an age of sputniks, nuclear 
weapons, and missile-carrying sub- 
marines; an age of overcrowded 
schools, choked highways, inade- 
quate medical care, and other ag- 
onizing problems. And the tempta- 
tion is to persuade the individual 
that these are the occupations worth 
entering—losing sight of his own 
needs and abilities. 

Perhaps nowhere more than in 
the field of education does the pen- 
dulum of public emphasis swing so 
wildly. We are told one day that 
the tasks and goals of education 
should be to produce more scientists 
and the next day the cry is to aid 
the handicapped and the retarded. 
One day, Excellence is the watch- 
word, and no sooner have these 
echoes died down than the cry of 
Life Adjustment is heard in the 
land. We swing from slogan to slo- 
gan: The Gifted Child, The Re- 
tarded Child, and, finally, The 
Whole Child. We are deluged with 
propaganda for this industry or that 
as a field of employment oppor- 
tunity. 

Someone has to keep the ship of 
our educational system on an even 
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keel and headed on the right course 
whatever the waves that buffet it 
from moment to moment. I think 
the natural candidate for leader- 
ship in this job of stabilization is 
the guidance profession. 

It is you who have to be con- 
cerned about the needs of the in- 
dividual as well as the needs of 
society. It is you who have to eval- 
uate not only the changing slogans 
and contending pressures but also 
the needs, aspirations, and poten- 
tials of the millions of children in 
our school systems who constitute 
the nation’s potential manpower re- 
sources and who at the same time 
represent the ultimate end of all 
the multifarious activities of our 
society: the welfare, happiness, 
and fulfillment of individual human 
beings. 

In doing this you have to sift out 
as best you can the real national 
needs that lie behind the pressures 
and the panic calls and yet, at 
the same time, never for a moment 
lose sight of the human needs and 
individual desires that are so im- 
portant. 

In a world of conflict, a world in 
which new nations are emerging al- 
most every month, in which change 
is the order of the day, in which 
our very survival is at issue, all 
these needs are real and pressing. 
The challenge has been thrown 
down to us. 

This is the context in which we 
have to appraise the future man- 
power needs of the United States. 
In addition to the demand imping- 
ing on this country from the world 
situation, we must deal with the 
problems of a growing population 
pressing against limited resources 
of land, water, and minerals. 

We must therefore, advance 
science and its practical applica- 
tions in the fields of space, travel, 
military weapons, industrial and 
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economic growth, health and medi- 
cine, agriculture and natural re- 
sources. We have difficult human 
relations problems: maintaining 
economic growth without sacrific- 
ing stability, developing our cities, 
providing social and educational 
services to help each person to 
achieve his full potential. 

But many of our national needs 
are more prosaic than these. When 
a former Vice President of the 
United States said, “What this 
country needs is a good five-cent 
cigar,” he was only half joking. 
The needs of 180 million people in 
a developing economy include 
many practical things—better water- 
proofed basements, a shirt that 
wears longer, an automobile muffler 
that will not rust. Our nation’s 
needs expressed in terms of man- 
power include not only the physi- 
cist with his cyclotron but also the 
bricklayer with his trowel. 

The effects of these demands 
upon our manpower needs can be 
seen in recent trends in employ- 
ment—the shift in our industrial 
structure from one in which most 
workers were engaged in the pro- 
duction of goods in factories, farms 
and mines to one in which the 
majority of workers are providing 
services in stores, banks, insurance 
companies, hotels, restaurants, re- 
pair shops, government agencies, 
hospitals and schools. We can ex- 
pect the service industries to con- 
tinue to grow faster than the goods- 
producing industries. 

A parallel trend has been affect- 
ing our occupational _ structure, 
shifting it from a preponderance of 
manual or “blue-collar” workers to 
a preponderance of “white-collar” 
workers—professional, technical, 
clerical, sales and administrative 
workers. 

As we move ahead into this de- 
cade these needs for skilled and 
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well trained workers are impressive. 
With a labor force growing by 18 
per cent between 1960 and 1970 
we expect our professional and 
technical workforce needs to grow 
by over 40 per cent—more than 
twice as fast. 

Professional and technical occu- 
pations in which 71/5 _ million 
people were employed last year 
will probably have to increase to 
10!/, million by 1970. In this 
group are nearly 2 million scien- 
tists, engineers, and technicians— 
the fastest growing among the pro- 
fessional and technical occupations. 
One and 1/; million medical and 
health workers will have to increase 
substantially to take care of the 
growth in population. And, to edu- 
cate these and all the other poten- 
tial workers we will need to greatly 
expand our teaching staff from its 
present level of nearly 2 million. 

Making possible the great ex- 
pansion in our professional work 
force will be a substantial increase 
in the numbers of college students. 
The Office of Education estimates 
that the number of bachelor’s de- 
grees granted may rise from 366,- 
000 in 1958 to 718,000 in 1970— 
nearly doubling—mainly because of 
the increase in the population of 
college age. 

Studies by the Department of 
Labor conclude that if this takes 
place—and it will only take place 
if we build the college facilities and 
recruit the facilities necessary to 
make this possible—then we may 
indeed have enough graduates in 
overall terms. But we must make 
sure that there is an adequate bal- 
ance among professional fields—that 
the expansion in education facilities 
is in proportion to the needs in each 
field so that we don’t end up with 
a surplus of lawyers and a shortage 
of physicists. 
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Another development of concern 
in this connection is the tendency 
among many colleges to increase 
the tuition and raise the academic 
standards. This may be necessary, 
but it has the effect of limiting the 
number of college students. Thus, 
colleges avoid building more class- 
rooms for which they may not have 
funds and hiring new teachers who 
may be hard to find. Should this 
trend continue, however, we will 
eventually reach a point where our 
people’s educational preparation is 
out of balance. 

We need not only to provide pro- 
fessional education for a great many 
more young men and women, but 
also to raise the education level of 
all our people with perhaps an em- 
phasis on junior colleges and spe- 
cific courses not leading to a de- 
gree. 

While professional and technical 
occupations are now the fastest- 
growing, other fields are also ex- 
panding rapidly to meet manpower 
needs. The skill structure of the 
country is being altered not only by 
the shift from goods producing to 
service industries, but also by tech- 
nological change and automation 
which affect the skill requirements 
of each industry. The impact of 
technological change has been to 
substitute the skilled repairman, the 
technician, the engineer, for the 
routine, semi-skilled and low-skilled 
clerical and factory jobs—turning 
over the simple repetitive opera- 
tions to the machine. 

Thus, clerical employment, which 
was the fastest-growing field during 
the 1940’s, has lagged behind the 
professional and technical occupa- 
tions rate of growth during the 
1950’s. Among the skilled crafts, 
the repair and maintenance trades 
have grown more rapidly than any 
other. Thus, the general direction 
of change in occupational outlook 
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favors the highly skilled and highly 
educated occupations. 

It has another noteworthy effect: 
it raises the skill required by in- 
dividuals within many an occupa- 
tion. We have all noted the trend 
toward requiring __ increasingly 
higher educational preparation for 
many professional jobs: where 
once a_ bachelor’s degree was 
needed, a Ph.D. is now required. 

The same kind of thing has been 
happening in many skilled trades: 
electricians are leaving to learn 
electronics, and _ pipefitters on 
atomic installations are having to 
learn to work to much closer tol- 
erances and with new alloys. Here 
again, the premium is on the more 
able individual who also has more 
education and training. 

In pointing out these shifts in the 
character of our occupational needs, 
I do not want to leave you with 
the impression that there will not 
be continued employment oppor- 
tunity for the less-skilled. By the 
end of this decade three out of eight 
jobs will be in the semi-skilled, un- 
skilled, and service occupations. 
There will still be many openings 
for boys and girls who do not com- 
plete college. 

This is an important point for the 
guidance profession to remind the 
public and the students about, for 
we have altogether too much 
hysteria about getting into college. 
As John Gardner, President of the 
Carnegie Foundation has pointed 
out, we should no more expect 
every young person to get a college 
degree than run a_ four-minute 
mile. 

It is at this point that the respon- 
sibility of the guidance profession 
is crucial. You are situated at the 
strategic point where the manpower 
needs of the economy have to be 
articulated with the desires and 
abilities of the individual. You are 
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trained and experienced in recog- 
nizing differences among_indi- 
viduals, in measuring them, and in 
interpreting them to the student, 
his parents and teachers. You have 
—or should have—adequate train- 
ing and knowledge of the environ- 
ment to which you are helping the 
individual to adjust. 

As the distance narrows between 
us and our neighbors and the psy- 
chology of the group begins to re- 
place the individualism of the past, 
it becomes increasingly difficult to 
preserve individual identity and 
freedom. But preserve it we must, 
for it is obvious that in our de- 
mocracy the fulfillment of our in- 
dividual aims and aspirations be- 
comes our national goal. And our 
national needs must somehow be 
translated into individual hopes and 
aspirations. The glove must fit 
the hand. 

It really comes down to each 
person—each human being focus- 
ing his energies in the economic 
channels best suited for his particu- 
lar talents and abilities. He cannot 
do this without training and knowl- 
edge absorbed through the efforts 
of his parents and people such as 
yourselves. 

On this latter point—knowledge 
of the economic environment—I feel 
that guidance workers need more 
help. There is general agreement 
that a lifetime spent in the educa- 
tional system is not the best back- 
ground for understanding and com- 
municating the realities of the busi- 
ness and industrial world—what it’s 
like to sell shoes in a department 
store, what jobs in a steel mill are 
open to a boy who is not too robust, 
how a girl can finance herself for 
three years of graduate study in 
biology, what are the chances of a 
boy getting an apprenticeship in 
one of the printing trades. I very 
much doubt that the single course 
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in “Occupational Information” that 
is usually offered in guidance cur- 
ricula really qualifies one for this 
aspect of the guidance profession. 
Examination of the training of coun- 
selors strongly suggests that they 
are taught a good deal more about 
the pegs than about the holes. 

If this lack of knowledge or the 
counselors’ own limited background 
results in a narrowness in occupa- 
tional horizons, a tendency to focus 
on a limited number of occupations, 
with emphasis on those for which 
there has been much publicity, the 
counselor would be doing a great 
disservice to the national needs for 
manpower, as well as to the in- 
dividual’s breadth and freedom of 
choice. For it is the diversity of 
the occupational world that is the 


best guarantee of the individual's 
liberty to choose a field that meets 
his own desires, interests and abil- 
ities and at the same time fill some 
national need. By presenting him 
with an artificially restricted choice, 
we in fact, deprive him of free 
choice. 

This is the real challenge to guid- 
ance: to imaginatively explore with 
each individual all the possibilities 
open to him. If we can do this, I 
am confident that national man- 
power needs will be taken care of, 
for the diversity and the flexibility 
of human beings makes possible the 
adjustment of our vast working pop- 
ulation of over 70 million to any set 
of manpower requirements, how- 
ever complex and demanding. 





What Tests Can Tell You About You, by Arthur E. Smith is a 
new SRA Guidance Services booklet published by Science Research 
Associates, Inc., 259 East Erie Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. 





Handbook on Women Workers 


The 1960 Handbook on Women 
Workers (Women’s Bureau Bul- 
letin No. 275) presents the im- 
portance of women in today’s econ- 
omy. 

It is written for employers, 
unions, women’s organizations, pro- 
fessional organizations, and other 
groups concerned with women’s 
contribution to national life. 

Part I describes women as work- 
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ers, their income and earnings, and 
their education and job training. 
Part II deals with laws governing 
women’s employment and status, 
and Part III gives annotated listings 
of organizations of interest to 
women. 

The 160-page bulletin is avail- 
able from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C., 
at 45 cents per copy. 
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‘ie G. 
OCCUPATIONS OF WOMEN WITH SPECIFIED YEARS 
OF SCHOOLING, 1959 
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THE SCIENCE FAIR 
A Vecational Guidance Opportunity 


by D. L. MUSSELMAN and L. A. WILLIG 


4 es ScIENCE Farr has become 
in a very few years a signifi- 
cant event in hundreds of communi- 
ties in the United States. 

Its effects are felt not only by 
the thousands of young people and 
their parents, but also by the busi- 
ness and professional people who 
cooperate in organizing and man- 
aging the Fair and in counseling 
regarding the technical aspects of 
the science projects. A real co- 
operative community effort, the Sci- 
ence Fair has developed organiza- 
tional momentum quickly. 

There are certain vocational ac- 
tivities inherent in the operation of 
the Science Fair program. The 
stimulation of project activities in 
areas of science or mathematics has 
as its basic purpose the recognition, 
stimulation, and encouragement of 
these young folks for subsequent 
study and successful careers in such 
areas. An objective of the Science 
Fair is increasing the number of 
potentially successful boys and girls 
enrolling in school courses and pur- 
suing careers in science. 

As a method of providing addi- 
tional learning opportunities for the 
Fair participants, contacts with pro- 
fessional people are made available 
to them. The student who has a 
problem dealing with a technical 
aspect of his project can go to a 





Dayton L. MussELMAN is Director 
of Guidance, Fort Wayne Community 
Schools, Fort Wayne, Indiana; LEsLiz 
A. Wiiuic is Vice-President of Tri- 
State College, Angola, Indiana, and 
Coordinator for Science Fairs in In- 
diana. 
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designated consultant and receive 
expert assistance. 

Such contacts with industrial and 
professional people have definite 


vocational guidance overtones. 
The student becoming interested in 
a particular profession often confers 
with an individual who is already 
in that profession. This means the 
student receives first-hand informa- 
tion which can be most valuable to 
him in furthering his academic as- 
pirations. 

In operation, however, it seems 
that there are undeveloped voca- 
tional guidance opportunities in the 
Fair. By increasing its vocational 
guidance aspects, it might be pos- 
sible to create a reciprocal enhanc- 
ing of the Fair itself. 

This was the thinking of the 
Board of the Northeast Indiana Sci- 
ence Fair as it began to plan the 
1960 event. Consultation with in- 
terested guidance personnel in the 
schools indicated an interest in 
working on such a project. Further 
exploration with them resulted in 
the following generalizations justi- 
fying the emphasis on vocational 
guidance. 

1. The job world is becoming in- 
creasingly complex. Those who 
have an interest in science and 
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mathematics have many decisions 
to make within those broad areas 
and need vocational information. 

2. Vocational choices are con- 
tinuous. Repetition and availa- 
bility at all age levels should char- 
acterize any vocational guidance 
program. Those who attend the 
Science Fair as spectators often 
have need of vocational informa- 
tion as much as or more than do 
the Fair participants. 

3. Vocational information is be- 
coming the concern of many pro- 
fessions. Much literature of quality 
and usefulness in vocational guid- 
ance is available but needs more 
distribution. There seems to be a 
need for stimulating the search for 
information. 

4. Maripower needs and free- 
dom of individual choice must not 
become contradictory philosophies. 
Any effort to alleviate manpower 
shortages must preserve freedom of 


sense of responsibility and a feel- 
ing of “stewardship” in the use of 
talents out of which will come a 
study of self and society and the 
relating of the two. This is edu- 
cation and_ information, not 
channeling of talent to any par- 
ticular field. 

For these reasons the Science 
Fair Board felt that additional vo- 
cational guidance activities would 
not be superfluous in their geo- 
graphic area. They therefore au- 
thorized the development of a Vo- 
cational Information Center as an 
auxiliary activity and added _ at- 
traction to the Fair. A VIC com- 
mittee was appointed to implement 
the proposal. This committee was 
considered a separate committee 
and its work did not interfere with 
or reduce the vocational guidance 
efforts of the medical, scientific, and 
other advisory committees which 
worked with pupils on science fair 
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The Vocational Information 
Center Committee organized itself 
for action around several sub-com- 
mittees having to do with: free 
literature —_ procurement, local 
sources of literature, procurement 
and display of general guidance 
materials, staffing of the center, art 
and display materials, and pub- 
licity. These arrangements made 
possible a division of labor and yet 
provided the necessary coordination 
of effort. 


Free Vocational Literature 


The task of securing a supply of 
“free” literature was largely a cleri- 
cal operation. The committee sur- 
veyed the Bibliography of Occu- 
pational Literature of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association 
and the issues of the Vocational 
Guidance Quarterly. A card was 
made for each piece of free litera- 
ture and placed in a file. This per- 
mitted the checking of duplicate 
sources and materials. The mem- 
bers of the committee also surveyed 
their own school libraries for good 
materials which had been sent to 
them for use by students. The 
master file finally contained 450 
sources of “free” literature to which 
a form letter was mailed. This 
letter explained the nature of the 
Vocational Information Center and 
asked if literature could be supplied 
under one of three options: (1) 
one copy for display and reference 
to its source, (2) 75 copies which 
would be distributed to school 
counselors only in addition to the 
display of one copy, and (3) 300 
copies for general distribution to 
interested pupils and parents. 

The response to the letter was 
gratifying. Approximately 45 per 
cent responded. A few of the re- 
sponses were letters explaining why 
the literature was unavailable or 
impractical for such a display and 
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activity. About five per cent sent 
a single copy of the requested ma- 


terial. Fifteen per cent sent ma- 
terials for use by school counselors. 
From almost 100 sources, the 
supply of 300 copies for general 
distribution was received. 

As the materials were received, 
entries were made upon the original 
card file for refinement of the mail- 
ing list for another year. The com- 
mittee also made some notes upon 
the cards to guide them in remem- 
bering the suitability of the ma- 
terials for the Vocational Informa- 
tion Center use. 


Local Information Resources 


In many of the responses re- 
garding the free literature were 
suggestions for contacts with local 
or regional headquarters and asso- 
ciations. These referrals were help- 
ful to the sub-committee on local 
sources for they were finding it 
difficult to ferret out the officers, 
mailing addresses, and other data 
about local associations or chap- 
ters of national organizations. The 
prominent organizations such as the 
medical and dental societies pre- 
sented no problem, but several 
telephone calls were necessary to 
secure correct information about 
the nurse anesthetist’s organization 
and others less well known. The 
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development of a list of local or- 
ganizations was necessary for ade- 
quate staffing of the Center for 
distribution and discussion of the 
materials. 

Connections were made _ with 
several organizations which were 
interested in vocational guidance 
generally. Several service clubs, 
such as Kiwanis, were represented 
on the planning committee through 
their vocational guidance chairmen. 
The New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany was permitted to display and 
distribute its leaflets. The com- 
panies merchandising guidance ma- 
terials were permitted to display 
booklets and materials which might 
give guidance to parents and chil- 
dren. 

The art supervisor for the Fort 
Wayne Community Schools pro- 
vided his personal services for sev- 
eral poster displays and secured 
the cooperation of several classes 
for signs and other explanatory ma- 
terials. Copies of graphs from the 
government publication, Man- 
power, Challenge of the 1960's, 
were made for display on the back- 
drop. 

The sub-committee on general 
guidance materials was able to as- 
semble a sizable display of litera- 
ture dealing with how to study, 
how to decide upon a college, and 
how a choose a vocation. The com- 
mittee considered but discarded the 
idea of displaying a collection of 
professional guidance materials 
such as textbooks. In their judg- 
ment a display of such materials 
would not serve any purpose for 
the general public and would not 
be seen by enough counselors to 
justify the effort required to as- 
semble. 


Organizing the Displays 


The problem of categorization for 
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display purposes was never solved 
satisfactorily. The use of the com- 
bination of type of occupational 
classification was finally decided 
upon, somewhat influenced by the 
materials available. In other 
words, because materials and per- 
sonnel were available for the trans- 
portation field, a display was devel- 
oped, but no effort was made to or- 
ganize displays in all industrial clas- 
sifications. Health services seemed 
to be an area in which an abun- 
dance of material and interested 
professional organizations were 
available so the category was used, 
but again the entire information 
center could not be organized in 
categories parallel to health serv- 
ices. 

This approach obviously led to 
some overlapping and some omis- 
sions. One of the major efforts of 
future Vocational Information Cen- 
ter organization will be to reduce 
the omissions, but overlapping of 
categories seems unavoidable. 


Staffing the Center 


The Science Fair was open to the 
public a total of 11 hours on Satur- 
day and Sunday. More than 150 
business and professional people 
and school counselors were used to 
man the Vocational Information 
Center in shifts of 30 for each two 
hours. 

The Vocational Information Cen- 
ter used 150 feet of counter and 
backdrop space. This was located 
across the end of the Exhibition 
Hall. The 437 science fair projects 
were exhibited on counters and in 
booths perpendicular to the VIC 
displays. In this manner the na- 
tural flow of traffic from each aisle 
passed the vocational displays. 

Over 10,000 parents and children 
passed through the turnstiles of the 
Exhibition Hall. Over 30,000 
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pieces of vocational literature were 
given to those who stopped at the 
displays. 


Summary 


The concensus among those who 
participated in the Vocational Infor- 
mation Center and the Science Fair 
is that the VIC was an important 
addition to the Fair. The VIC did 
more than capitalize on the drawing 


power of the Fair; it provided addi- 
tional drawing power from its own 
usefulness to the general public. 
The program has value also in that 
it utilizes many community re- 
sources and creates wide-spread in- 
terest in vocational guidance. 

The Science Fair and a Voca- 
tional Information Center are mu- 
tually enhancing. 


An Early Start on 





"Aptitude Testing 





by J. F. GIBLETTE and A. G. PACKARD 


ANY QUESTIONS arise as to the 
function of aptitude tests in 
the school program. While the 
general purpose is much the same 
for all students (helping each. in- 
dividual to go as far as he can in 
terms of aptitudes, abilities, and in- 
terests), the identification of apti- 
tude often poses a difficult problem 
for educators, particularly school 
counselors. 

The increasing number of stu- 
dents enrolled in school makes 
available a_ relatively smaller 
amount of time for guidance for the 
individual student. This time must 
be used wisely. 

The Baltimore Public School 
System is attempting to provide 
effective measurement of aptitudes 
in the junior high school as one 
means of providing the counselor 
and the student with needed data 
for guidance purposes quickly and 
effectively. 


Joun F. Grsette is Specialist, Ap- 
titude Testing Division, and A. G, 
Packarp is Director of the Bureau of 
Educational Testing of the Baltimore 
Public Schools, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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A battery of aptitude tests is ad- 
ministered to each student in the 
first half of grade eight. This time 
in the school career was based on 
two primary considerations. First, 
the student has opportunity to make 
a choice of courses in grade nine 
which may profoundly affect his 
future school career. Second, con- 
siderable emphasis in American 
education is placed on getting stu- 
dents “on the right track” as early 
as possible in terms of individual 
potential. 

Grade eight appears to be the 
earliest point at which maturation 
permits the differential measure- 
ment of characteristics which may 
indicate _ potential. Aptitudes 
emerge in recognizable sets at dif- 
ferent periods of growth for differ- 
ent individuals. For example, an 
indication of general intellectual 
ability. can be obtained relatively 
early in the school experience. But 
mathematical ability must await the 
acquisition and development of 
specific skills. Academically, stu- 
dents can be differentiated earlier 
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than grade eight, but the measure- 
ment of aptitudes cannot be accom- 
plished effectively until the various 
skills are developed to a point at 
which they are differentiable. This 
point is generally ages 13 and 14, 
the norm age for students in the 
eighth grade. 

The tests in the battery are a 
combination of published and _ in- 
digenous measuring devices. Stu- 
dents are given the battery in their 
own school buildings and in their 
own classrooms whenever possible. 
Trained psychometrists administer 
the battery, assuring standardiza- 
tion not guaranteed in teacher ad- 
ministered testing. Test papers are 
machine-scored and a profile-type 
report is made for each student. 

The battery attempts to differ- 
entiate among characteristics within 
the general population. This is not 
an attempt to identify a specific 
aptitude, such as mechanical, cleri- 
cal, or art, but is, rather, an attempt 
to measure factors which are con- 
tributory to all aptitudes. The con- 
struct implied here is the multi- 
factor concept, wherein specific 
skills are made up of a combination 
of factors varying in degree, in kind, 
or in amount. The results of the 
battery are returned to the school in 
interpretive form. Predictions of 
potential success in various areas— 
not curricular areas as such—are 
given. The predictions serve as 
guides to relative strengths and 
weaknesses in broad areas desig- 
nated as verbal, mechanical, techni- 
cal, scientific, mathematical, and 
commercial. 

A similar battery is given to stu- 
dents in grade eleven to aid in guid- 


ance beyond the high school. It is, 
of necessity, geared to college pre- 
diction, but various factors in this 
battery also give indications of suc- 
cess in areas other than college. 

The validation of the program is 
proceeding with deliberate speed. 
The availability of criteria is, of 
course, a difficult problem, but a 
research program is being carried 
out to follow students at least 
through the secondary school. In- 
telligence and general achievement 
tests are given to all students in 
higher grades, special achievement 
tests are given in various subject 
areas, and teachers’ marks are ob- 
tained; all provide informative data 
toward observing the relationship 
between prediction and _ success. 
Assuredly, much knowledge is al- 
ready available from pilot studies 
run in the past twenty years, but no 
program in this community has 
been extensively planned _hereto- 
fore. 

Test results are not considered to 
be total nor final. They are guides 
to be used in conjunction with all 
other data for any student. They 
do, however, provide additional in- 
formation which apparently cannot 
be obtained in any other manner. 
The counselor thus becomes the 
focal person who synthesizes and 
interprets the data concerning gen- 
eral ability, scholastic aptitude, 
achievement, interests, aptitudes, 
and socioeconomic information. 
He provides a wealth of material to 
aid the student and his parents in 
making wise educational and voca- 
tional choices in line with his best 
direction. 


Too many people stop looking for work when they get a job. 
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PLAN = VEL SLIM GAS 
by GLENN WEGENER 


His MAP is designed as a pat- 

tern for organizing guidance 
experience. It is one that might be 
superimposed on an existing cur- 
riculum or matched into a new one. 
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It is intended to improve the pro- 
gram through both student and 
staff participation. 

Legend 


Cities: Cities represent centers 
of guidance experiences. 
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Roaps: Students travel along 
roads. The pupil enters on the left 
and leaves on the right but criss- 
crosses back and forth and up and 
down making choices or taking op- 
portunities as they present them- 
selves. As complete a tour as pos- 
sible is advised. 
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Waterways: Waterways repre- 
sent the program for staff growth 
and action. The natural water- — 
route is supplanted with a con- 
trolled irrigation system. 

Counties: Counties, indicated 
by dashed lines, are general areas 
of various kinds of guidance activ- - 4 


ity. 
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GLENN WEGENER is an art teacher 
at Lowell P. Goodrich High School 
in Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. This 
guidance map was drawn as an answer 
to a take-home examination question 


i 6 
in a guidance course taught by Henry /' FOLDING INSTRUCTIONS 





Kaczkowski, Assistant Professor of 
Secondary Education at The Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin—Milwaukee in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


New Guidance Series 


The first in The Sextant Series of 24 vocational guidance books 
for junior and senior high school students has. been published by the 
American Liberty Press, 161 W. Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee 3, 
Wisconsin. The 100-page book covering Manufacturing (salaried) 
is available for $1.88 paperbound, $2.88 hard cover. 

Subsequent titles will include: manufacturing—wage, banking, 
medical, merchandising, transportation, utilities, education, govern- 
ment—elective, government—civil service, construction, graphic arts, 
chemical, communications, entertainment, professions, insurance, 
general business, publishing, finance, agriculture, sports, mining, 
and food processing. 

The series is to be used with the Wilkinson method of personal 
profiling, designed to help young people explore career decisions 
by matching their self rating profile with those of the jobs described 
in the vocational guidance books, scheduled for release monthly over 
a two-year period. 


= = co 
| \ EVER look back; someone may be catching up.—Satchel Paige 
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HE best laid schemes o’ mice and men gang aft a-gley.—Robert 
Burns 
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The High School News Service 


by E. J. STEFFEN 


HE HicH ScHoot News SErv- 
fe is a U. S. Department of 
Defense public information pro- 
gram, presently administered by 











High Schoo! News Service 
IR PORT Basic Facts 
September 1960 about 
; Military Service 





* Enlistment Programs 





* Selective Service 


* Basic Aspects of Service Life 










% Wemen in the Services 


% Service Academies 





% Reserve Forces 


Career Fields 





the Navy Department. Its mission, 
or purpose, as stated in the mast- 
head of its principal publication: 
to inform high school students of 
their rights, privileges, responsi- 
bilities, and opportunities in the 
armed forces of the United States. 
For the past two years the Sep- 
tember issue of the High School 
News Service Report has been de- 
signed primarily as a year-long ref- 
erence source for high school coun- 
selors and others called on to fur- 


E. J. Strerren, LCDR USN, is Dep- 
uty Director of the High School News 
Service, Great Lakes, Illinois. 
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nish students with specific informa- 
tion about current personnel pro- 
grams of the U. S. armed forces. 

Each of the remaining eight is- 
sues of the Report each school year 
normally contains a half dozen il- 
lustrated articles featuring various 
facets of modern military tech- 
niques and organization and the 
specialized skills required of men 
and women in uniform today. In- 
tended primarily for student reader- 
ship, Report articles are printed as 
detachable fold-outs so as to facili- 
tate posting classroom use. 

HSNS Report subscribers also 
receive each month during the 
school year the single page HSNS 
Clipsheet, which is best suited, it 
is believed, for bulletin board use. 

These publications are mailed 
monthly, free of charge, to any 
senior high school requesting them. 
Presently they are going to about 


High School News Service 
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14,000 schools. Normally, a sub- copies of each issue. Back issues 
scriber—principal, guidance coun- of the current school year are sent 
selor, or librarian—is limited to two _ routinely to new subscribers. 
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HightSchool to fob 


From High School to Job by John W. Gardner is a reprint from the 
1960 annual report of the Carnegie Corporation of New York (589 
Fifth Avenue, New York 17) dealing with the future of the boy or 
girl who does not go to college. 

It includes the reminder that: “In June of this year some 1,873,000 
boys and girls will graduate from high school, and approximately 
993,000 of these will go on to full- or part-time college work. I want 
to talk about the 880,000 boys and girls who will not go to college 
at all—and about an additional 900,000 who dropped out even be- 
fore high school graduation.” 

It closes on the following note: “When the populace as a whole 
comes to recognize that education should be an enduring thing in 
their lives and can take place in a variety of settings, then the arti- 
ficial emphasis on certain types of education will recede. Emphasis 
will be on individual fulfillment and personal growth, however they 
may best be furthered. And they will be sought for all.” 





Your Personality and Your Job, by Daniel Sinick, is a new booklet 
in the Science Research Associates (259 East Erie Street, Chicago 11, 
Illinois) Guidance Series. 
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Liberal Arts College 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 
TODAY 


by GLENN GAMBLE 


IKE MANY OTHER THINGS now- 
adays, college admission poli- 
cies are becoming increasingly 
complex. In years past, students 
were admitted to college on the 
basis of suitable high school aca- 
demic rank and recommendations 
from the principal and a minister. 
This is not true today. Added 
to this procedure are the results of 
innumerable tests given at various 
times during the student’s last three 
years of high school. Extensive 
forms and reports must be com- 
pleted by the student, the director 
of guidance, and principal for each 
college. 
Beyond these things, colleges are 
becoming increasingly interested in 
the kinds of courses taken in high 


GLENN W. GAMBLE is Assistant 
Professor of Education and Director of 
Guidance, P. Yonge Laboratory 
School, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, Florida. 


school. A certain number of units 
in specific areas of work are re- 
quired. These areas typically in- 
clude English, social studies, math- 
ematics, science, and foreign lan- 
guages. 

Students often ask, “What do I 
have to take to get into college?” 
This is an important question and 
we need to have a good answer 
ready. 


An Inquiry Launched 


To get a better look at the ad- 
missions picture, a questionnaire 
was prepared and sent either to the 
dean of admissions or the dean of 
the college of arts and sciences of 
143 selected schools from all parts 
of the United States. The question- 
naire was designed to find out what 
the present admission requirement 
was in that school for mathematics, 
science, and foreign languages; 
what was recommended; what more 
or less rigid trends were in effect; 


TABLE 1 


Liberal Arts Colleges Admission Requirements in Foreign Languages, Mathematics 
and Sciences 





Mathematics 

















Foreign Language Science 
Number of 

Years Required Number Per Cent Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
None 55 48.2 29 27.3 54 50.5 
One 1 9 5 4.7 30 28.0 
Two 41 35.9 29 27.3 17 15.8 
Three 12 10.5 oT 34.9 6 5.6 
Four 5 4.4 6 5.6 0 0 
Tora. 114 99.9 106 99.8 107 2 
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and the preference of the respond- 
ents for various courses in the three 
areas for either a science or liberal 
arts program in college. More than 
85 per cent of the questionnaires 
were returned. 

The majority of the schools se- 
lected were highly regarded sepa- 
rate liberal arts colleges, although 
there were a few state universities 
included. There was no attempt 
to equalize or balance the number 
of the kinds of schools included in 
the survey. 


Replies Show Trends 


Table 1 indicates by number and 
per cent the admission require- 
ments in foreign languages, math- 
ematics, and science of the col- 
leges surveyed. Apparently, two 
years of high school work in each 
area is sufficient to meet the ad- 


mission requirements for the ma- 
jority of colleges. Only in mathe- 
matics is there an indication that 
more than two years of course work 
is important for entrance into a 
large number of colleges. 

In Table 2, the number of courses 
in foreign language, mathematics, 
and science preferred or recom- 
mended by the colleges surveyed 
is indicated. The respondents to 
this question were generally those 
who had no, or low, admission re- 
quirements in the three areas. This 
table indicates again the impor- 
tance of two years of a foreign lan- 
guage and science and three years 
of mathematics. 

An indication of the possible 
trends in admission policy is pre- 
sented in Tables 3 and 4. The vast 
majority of the respondents indi- 
cated that the admission require- 


TABLE 2 


Colleges Recommending Specified Years of Foreign Language, Mathematics, and 
Sciences for Admission 





Foreign Language 


Mathematics 


Science 

















Number of Years - 

Recommended Number Per Cent Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
None = 1 2.4 2 3.6 
One 1 i 1 2.4 3 5.0 
Two 35 53.0 10 23.8 40 71.4 
Three 25 37.8 30 Tt.4 9 16.1 
Four 0 0 0 0 2 a6 
Tora. 66 99.8 42 100.0 56 99.7 

TABLE 3 


Changes in Admission Requirements by Liberal Arts Colleges the Last Three Years 








Foreign Language 





Mathematics 














nm Science 
Admission 
Requirements Number Per Cent Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
Same 101 87.0 98 83.8 109 94.8 
Increase rS 11.2 19 16.2 6 ae 
Decrease z ew 0 0 0 0 
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TABLE 4 


Admission Requirement Changes Anticipated by Liberal Arts Colleges within the 
Next Three Years 











oy) Foreign Language Mathematics Science 
Admission 
Requirements Number Per Cent Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
Same 93 83.0 100 8.55 102 87.9 
Increase 18 16.0 17 14.5 14 12.1 
0 0 0 


Decrease 1 9 


0 





ments during the past three years 
had changed very little and within 
the next three years they did not 
anticipate many changes. Any 
change during this six-year period 
seems to be toward the increasing 
of these requirements. There ap- 
parently is no effort at all to de- 
crease these requirements. It can 
be concluded that admission poli- 
cies are gradually becoming more 
rigid. 


Table 5 indicates the rank of the 
different subjects reported on the 
questionnaire. The respondents 
were given a list of these specific 
high school courses and were asked 
to rank them from 1 through the 
number given. In foreign lan- 
guages, they could rank them from 
1 to 5 since they had four languages 
and an “other” category in which 
they could write in a fifth language. 
The respondents could rank the 


TABLE 5 


Importance of Specific High School Subjects for a Liberal Arts or Science College 
; Curriculum by Mean Rank 





Foreign Language 


Mathematics Science 











Courses L. A. Sc. L. A. Sc. | ey, Sc. 

Latin +271 1.93 

French 2.72 1.80 

German 2.12 1.60 

Spanish 3.06 3.43 

Alg. I 1.04 1.00 

Alg. II 1.89 2.93 

Alg. III 3.76 3.76 

Plane Geom. 2.18 2.50 

Trig. 2.62 335 

Solid Geom. 3.06 4.38 

Gen. Science I 2.41 2.70 
Gen. Science II 3.80 4.66 
Biology I 2.07 2.43 
Biology II 9.47 3.81 
Chemistry I 1.83 1.78 
Chemistry IT 3.18 3.24 
Physics I 2.34 2.06 
Physics II 3.55 3.52 
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mathematics from 1 through 7 in- 
cluding an “other” category and 
from 1 to 9 in science. The “other” 
category was not used significantly 
and did not influence the report. 
Each respondent was asked to indi- 
cate whether the questionnaire was 
being completed in view of the 
liberal arts or science curriculum in 
that college. It was possible to 
make two ranks, one for each pro- 
gram. 

The foreign languages thought to 
be the most important for both 
liberal arts and science were 
French, Latin, and German. 
Spanish was a low fourth. The 
high rank of Latin is contrary to 
other recent research which indi- 
cates that it is declining in popu- 
larity and value in modern educa- 
tion. Spanish has significant sup- 
port in certain geographical regions 
such as parts of the East, Florida, 
and other parts of the South. How- 
ever, on a countrywide survey, its 
importance is significantly reduced. 

In both mathematics and science, 
the courses commonly considered 
the basic subjects were ranked 
much higher than the advanced 


subjects. Algebra I and II and 
plane geometry were ranked much 
higher than the other more ad- 
vanced courses. Apparently the 
more advanced courses have only 
moderate importance in the minds 
of college deans for both the liberal 
arts and science subjects. It is 
interesting to note that the more 
advanced courses in mathematics 
and science have less importance in 
the science curriculum in college 
than do these same courses in the 
liberal arts program. 

From the results of this study, 
one can get a more comprehensive 
view of the admission requirements 
of colleges. It must be realized 
that these requirements are some- 
what flexible. A capable student 
probably will be admitted to most 
colleges even though not all of the 
course requirements have been ful- 
filled. However, any deficiency 
must be compensated for in other 
ways, such as by test scores, recom- 
mendations, or emphasis on other 
academic subjects in high school. 

This is the picture high school 
students need to get—early. 


WRBRBBLRBBLBLBBRBBRBBKLBLBBBRBRBBRLRRBBBRBBBBBRBBBRBBBRBBRBBBBRI 
The Elusive Dropout 


BRBRBRBBLBRBBRLBRRBBBBBBRBBBRBBRBBBRBBRBBBRBBBBBBBBWIIE 


by ETHEL LANSON 


F OLLOWING UP SCHOOL DROP- 
outs by questionnaire—they 
said it couldn’t be done! And they 
were right. 

Although there have been an- 
nual follow-up studies of graduates 


~ ErHet Lanson is Guidance Coun- 
selor at Sewanhaka High School, Floral 
Park, New York. 
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for several years at Sewanhaka 
High School, there has never been 
a study of the dropouts. The school 
placement counselor who has con- 
ducted the graduate follow-up 
studies told me the likelihood of 
a significant return in such a study 
was slight, relative to the time, 
effort, and costs involved. 
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But I had to be shown. In the 
spring of 1960, I attempted such a 
project. I did the study on my 
own time but the school provided 
the necessary paper and postage 
and a student assistant for the 
clerical tasks which did not directly 
involve handling of students’ 
records, 

An attempt was made to con- 
tact all early school leavers for the 
year September, 1957, through 
August, 1958. Each was sent a 
letter and questionnaire together 
with a stamped return envelope. 

In composing the letter and ques- 
tionnaire I tried to avoid questions 
which might discourage replies, 
such as asking specifically where 
they were working, or how much 
they were earning, or even the na- 
ture of their work. The questions 
were approved by other counselors 
in the department as representing 
the sort of information we would all 
like to have and which, we thought, 
such “alumni” might be most will- 
ing to answer. 

Exactly 100 letters were sent. 
Seven came back marked “Moved” 
or “Unknown at this Address.” 
There was only 10 replies. Six of 
the ten respondents had obtained 
some further education. Three 
said they completed diploma re- 


quirements. Six have served in the 
armed services, and of these, four 
are currently serving. Five say 
they quit school because they 
were bored or dissatisfied with 
school, and three because they 


wished to enlist (a variation of the 
same lack of interest in school?). 
One left when his family moved, 
and one gave no reason. All the 
answers were from boys, although a 
fourth of the dropouts were girls. 
Only one was married. 

Of all the responses, the most 
interesting were in answer to the 
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questions “Have you had any rea- 
son to be sorry you left school?” 
and “What advice would you give 
to students who want to quit?” 
Two said they had no reason to be 
sorry, but one of them added “be- 
cause I got my diploma in the 
Navy.” Eight answered the ques- 
tion about their advice to students 
planning to quit, with variations of 
“Don’t do it.” Here are a few 
replies: 


“They should finish because it’s 
hard to get anywhere without one” 
(a diploma). 


“IT wish I had that diploma. The 
jobs I did apply for and was 
turned down didn’t exactly say we 
can’t use you because you haven't 
got a diploma. But on every ap- 
plication the question is there, how 
much schooling have you had and 
did you receive your high school 
diploma, so you can figure it out for 
yourself.” 


“I know this probably all sounds 
real square to you and I'll bet you 
heard it a million times before . . . 


GET THAT DIPLOMA.” 


“All I can say is he'll be sorry.” 


Letters and questionnaires are 
obviously not the way to get in- 
formation on early school leavers. 
Results of this followup are too in- 
complete to draw any conclusions 
as to what happens to school leavers 
in this area. However, the letters 
and answers to the question about 
advice to potential dropouts have 
been useful in counseling. 

I have a hunch that evening 
calls, by telephone and in person, 
might produce better results. This 
is the next project in sight. I am 
convinced that the early school 
leavers have a story to tell if we 
give them the right kind of a 
hearing. 
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HIGH SCHOOL GUIDANCE: 
What Does It Cost Today? 


by HAROLD J. PALM 


ik GUIDANCE KEEPING PACE with 
other educational expansion? 
The expenditure for guidance serv- 
ices is one barometer with which 
to measure the rate of progress. 

Unfortunately, the treatment of 
this important topic has received 
little attention in current literature. 
However, a review of the literature 
traces the historical development 
of student personnel expenditures, 
and the philosophies held concomi- 
tant with these expenditures over 
the years. 


The Historical View 
In 1938, Allen [1], proposed 


that student personnel _ services 
should not be considered in the 
light that they would cost the 
schools additional money, but 
rather that these services should be 
taken over by existing staff or 
faculty members. Allen found in 
his study of guidance expenditures 
that counselor salaries, at that time, 
amounted to a per-student cost of 
$7.20. Hahn [4], in 1939, indi- 
cated that he too felt that existing 
faculty could handle the duties in- 
volved in an adequate student per- 
sonnel program. He stated that a 
guidance director should be ap- 
pointed to coordinate the program 
and that his salary should be one- 
fourth again as great as that of the 
average teacher's salary. Hahn 
held the belief that teacher-counse- 
lors would not cost the school any 


~ Haroip J. Pato is Counselor, Pub- 
lic Schools, Detroit Lakes, Minnesota. 
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additional money, except to the 
extent that the school might sub- 
sidize teachers’ graduate prepara- 
tion in counseling. 

Crosby [2] ascertained costs of 
a guidance program in California 
schools. This study, reported in 
1950, surveyed intensely ten se- 
lected schools with well organized 
programs. The average total cost 
of guidance services in these schools 
was 3.4 per cent of the total annual 
expenditures, or $10.48 for each 
student per average daily attend- 
ance. 

In an effort to determine the ap- 
proximate cost of guidance in a 
typical high school in California, 
Crosby broadened his survey to in- 
clude the remaining high schools in 
the state. The statewide picture 
showed the average estimated cost 
of guidance services to be 2.6 per 
cent of the total annual expendi- 
tures, which amounted to approxi- 
mately $9.22 per student per aver- 
age daily attendance. 

In 1952, Emery [3], reported 
that an average of 1.62 per cent 
of the total high school budget was 
alloted to the student personnel 
programs in 16 schools surveyed in 
the metropolitan Boston area. This 
percentage amounted to a per-stu- 
dent cost of $6.31. 

Mathewson [5] found that dur- 
ing the 1953-1954 school year, the 
cost of guidance services in two 
Eastern communities was about 6 
per cent of the total cost for a year 
of schooling for one junior-senior 
high school student, or approxi- 
mately $20 per student per year. 
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Mathewson’s review included a 
study by Colbert of guidance serv- 
ices expenditures in the Watertown 
Public Schools, Watertown, Massa- 
chusetts, also done in the school 
year 1953-1954. The per-student 
cost of high school guidance serv- 
ices in that school system was 4.6 
per cent of the total annual educa- 
tional cost for one high school stu- 
dent, or an actual dollar cost of 
$19.06 per student. 

Wellman’s report [6], based on 
1953-1954 per-student costs, na- 
tion-wide, showed that a superior 
guidance program in a large city 
would cost about $20 per student 
per year, and approximately $17 
per student per year in smaller 
communities. Five per cent of the 
total school expenditure was con- 
sidered by Wellman to be adequate 
for a superior guidance program, 
while three per cent would provide 
a minimum student personnel pro- 
gram. 


The Present Study 


This writer, in the spring of 1959, 
invited the directors of guidance 
or the head counselors of six Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul area high schools 
to take part in an informal survey of 
high school guidance services ex- 
penditures. The student enroll- 
ment in these selected schools 
ranged from 233 to 1,879 students. 

A questionnaire based on in- 
formation extracted from Crosby’s 
California study was sent out to the 
six participating schools. Informa- 
tion was obtained from each school 
with regard to: 


1. Total high school population 
(grades 10, 11, and 12)? 

2. Average daily attendance 
(ADA) 


1One school reported information 
relative to grades 7-12. 
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3. Salaries of guidance direc- 
tors, counselors, social workers, 
school psychologists, and clerks (all 
salaries were pro-rated according to 
actual time spent doing guidance- 
related work ) 

4. Testing program expenditures 

5. Money spent for counselors’ 
library materials 

6. Student resource materials 
expenditures (money spent for oc- 


cupational information materials 
and the like) 
7. Follow-up studies expendi- 


tures 


8. Costs of cumulative records 
and office supplies 

9. Miscellaneous expenditures 
that the school felt would be legiti- 
mately chargeable to the guidance 
program 

10. Total high school expendi- 
tures, from which average costs per 
student could be ascertained. 


Recent Findings 


The total high school expendi- 
tures ranged from $118,827 to 
$692,806 with a mean expenditure 
of 465,334 for the six schools. 
Total costs of the guidance services 
ranged from $6,400 to $33,578 with 
a mean expenditure of $24,532; 
this mean expenditure representing 
approximately 5.3 per cent of the 
mean total high school expenditure. 

As shown in Table 1, the per- 
student costs of the total high 
school program ranged from $369 
to $514, with a mean expenditure 
of $464. These data are based on 
total enrollment figures. The range 
of costs per student for guidance 
services was from $20.03 to $28.21, 
with a mean cost per student of 
$24.98. 

Table 2 presents the mean costs 
per student attributed to the speci- 
fic items in the student personnel 
budget. 
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TABLE [| 
Average Per-Student Costs of Guidance Services in Relation to the Total 


Per-Student Educational Costs in the Six Selected Schools 








Range in 
Mean Cost Expenditures 
Average per-student cost for all education $464.00 $369.00-$514.00 
Average per-student cost for guidance 
services $24.98 $20.03— $28.21 
Per cent of total per-student expenditure 
alloted to guidance services 5.3% 4.9%-5.8% 





TABLE 2 


Average Per-Student Costs Attributed to Various Items in the Guidance 
Services Budget 




















Mean Expenditures Range in 
Item Per Student Expenditures 
Salaries of personnel workers $21.10 $16.60-—24.70 
Salaries of clerical workers 2.53 1.37—3.86 
Tests and test scoring 0.86 0.27-1.48 
Record forms and office supplies 0.23 0.11-0.51 
Occupational and educational information 0.15 0.03-0.29 
Follow-up studies 0.02 0.01-0.03 
Counselors’ library materials* 0.09 0.02-0.16 
Total guidance costs per student 24.98 
* Five schools reported on this item. 
TABLE 3 


The reader might also be inter- 
ested to learn what percentage of 
the total guidance budget, in the six 
selected schools, was alloted to the 
various items in the guidance bud- 
get. Table 3 presents this informa- 
tion for the six schools surveyed. 

At present there is little data 
available with which to make com- 
parisons, and until more informa- 
tion is exchanged it will be difficult 
to say what percentage of the guid- 
ance services total budget should 
be applied to various parts of the 
program. 

One might conclude from this 
study that considerable variability 
exists among these several schools 
in their expenditures for guidance 
services. One notes, for example, 
that one school spends only three 
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Percentage of Total Guidance Services 
Expenditures Allocated to the Various 
Items in the Guidance Budget 











Mean 
Item Percentage 

Salaries of personnel 

workers 84.4 
Salaries of clerical 

workers 10.1 
Tests and test scoring 3.4 
Record forms and office 

supplies 0.9 
Occupational and edu- 

cational information 0.6 
Follow-up studies 0.1 
Counselors’ library ma- 

terials* 0.3 

Total 100.0 





* Five schools reported expendi- 
tures. 
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cents per student for occupational 
information while another school 
allots 29 cents per student to this 
item. Similar differences in ex- 
penditures are found for each of the 
other specific guidance services. 

Further studies can help deter- 
mine appropriate expenditures in 
various schools throughout the 
country and may be able to help 
administrators and guidance direc- 
tors develop and adopt more uni- 
form practices with respect to stu- 
dent personnel planning. 

It is encouraging to note that in 
both the local survey and in review- 
ing the literature that the trend in 
student personnel program ex- 
penditures is an upward one. 
Though this may reflect the gradual 
nationwide inflationary spiral to 
some extent, it may also indicate 
that the schools are beginning to 
realize the value of an adequately 
staffed and adequately financed 
student personnel: department. 

One thing is certain: to keep 


* 


pace in guidance services per- 
formed means to keep pace in fi- 
nancial support. 
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Some sort of balance between individuality and conformity 
must be worked out by everyone: 
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A student armed with his own attitudes, biology, life history, 
and established patterns of contact often is more than a match 
for a counselor who hasn't even had a look at the cumulative 


record. 
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COUNSELOR EVALUATION 
of Private Trade Schools 


by LOREN BENSON and GERALD THOMPSON 
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@ Recently a group of young men completed a training program for 
airport control tower operators. They could not obtain positions in this 
field because openings for individuals with this type of training are 
practically non-existent in the United States. 

@ A young girl, graduate of a rural high school, — a contract, with 
a $100 down payment, which she believed would prepare her to be- 
come an airline stewardess. Another girl, in the same community, who 
was a little harder to “sell,” got the same contract at a substantial discount. 

@ Still another young lady was sold a contract for a training program 
which was described as having thousands of satisfied graduates. Upon in- 
vestigation she found that the school had yet to graduate its first pupil! 


PPP PPP PBB PPA LDP AP PBDA DAL DAP PAPA APAGAPAPAPAP DP 


These examples point to the fact 
that as professional workers inter- 
ested in the vocational and educa- 
tional plans of young people, coun- 
selors need to take a careful look at 
the private, profit-making trade and 
technical schools in their region. 
In the absence of uniform standards 
by which these schools operate, 
each counselor is faced with the 
responsibility of assisting the stu- 
dent to make an adequate appraisal 
of these schools which are being 
considered. 


A Place for Trade Schools 


The name private, profit-making 
trade or technical school refers to 
all schools of a private, profit- 
tities nature that give training 
~ Loren BENSON is Counselor at Hop- 
kins Senior High School, Hopkins, 
Minnesota, and GERALD THOMPSON is 
Counselor at St. Louis Park Senior 
High School, St. Louis Park, Minne- 
sota. They are chairman and assistant 
chairman of the Private Trade School 
Relations Committee of the Minne- 
sota Counselors Association, Inc., 41 
Sherburne Avenue, St. Paul 3, Minne- 
sota. 
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in business, medical technique, 
modeling, electronics, transporta- 
tion, and all such programs that 
might be mechanical, technical, or 
quasi-professional in nature. Not 
included. would be such schools as 
public institutions, privately en- 
dowed, non-profit schools, region- 
ally accredited colleges and uni- 
versities, and all schools under the 
direct control and supervision of 
the state departments of education 
in the various states. 

In Lovejoy’s Vocational School 
Guide the author writes: “By far 
the quickest—and in many ways the 
most effective—method of securing 
the necessary training to earn a 
living is a course of study at a 
school that specializes in teaching a 
particular vocation.” From this, 
it is easy to see why thousands of 
trade and technical schools have 
sprung into being around the coun- 
try. A large number of these 
schools are sincerely dedicated to 
the task of meeting training needs 
of our young people. 
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Many of these schools, however, 
offer preparation in a vocational 
field that is sufficiently popular or 
glamorous to easily attract students, 
without giving consideration to the 
employment outlook for such train- 
ing. A good example is the school 
which claims to give training neces- 
sary to become an airline steward- 
ess. Yet most airline officials indi- 
cate that they prefer to train their 
own girls. Often there is little or 
no concern shown for the suit- 
ability of the student for the career 
being considered. Many corre- 
spondence schools are guilty of this 
same lack of concern for the indi- 
vidual. 

The Private Trade School Rela- 
tions Committee of the Minnesota 
Counselors Association reported re- 
cently: 


The Committee subscribes to the 
belief that trade schools are a vital 
and necessary part of the educa- 
tional system of the United States. 
Without these training opportunities, 
many skilled and semi-skilled trades 
would find it impossible to fill avail- 
able jobs. The Committee believes 
that the number and caliber of these 
schools must be increased during 
the next decade if we are to keep up 
with the growing demand for people 
with sufficient skills to handle the 
complex technology of our modern 
age. 


With this in mind, the Commit- 
tee developed a list of guiding 
principles by which a trained and 
experienced counselor can look at 
a school and counsel an individual 
who is considering such training. 


Appraising Trade Schools 


Because trade schools are likely 
to draw students from all sections 
of the country, a common set of 
criteria is needed for appraising 
any particular school. Individual 
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evaluations will vary among coun- 
selors, but the “guidelines” pre- 
sented below may serve as a basis 
for making evaluations. 


A PRIVATE, PROFIT-MAKING 
TRADE OR TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
SHOULD: 


1. Be built on a sound financial 
structure. 

2. Have satisfactory training facili- 
ties and equipment, along with an 
adequate number of work stations, to 
train the students enrolled. 

3. Have an instructional staff that 
is experienced in the trade, trained to 
teach, and large enough to serve ade- 
quately the students enrolled. 

4. Offer the prospective student 
training that is necessary as a pre- 
requisite for the job. 

5. Offer prospective students ade- 
quate admissions counseling without 
undue pressure. 

6. If solicitors or salesmen are 
used, they should carry proper identifi- 
cation and be required to use ethical 
procedures. 

7. Enroll only qualified students. 

8. Use printed materials and ad- 
vertising that truthfully represents the 
school, its accreditation, its program, 
and its facilities. 

9. Charge tuition that is com- 
mensurate with services rendered. 

10. Follow a refund policy which is 
carefully defined in the school’s bulle- 
tin or brochure. 

11. Provide students and graduates 
with placement service. 

12. Have the support of its grad- 
uates. 

13. Have a_ carefully structured 
training program and well defined ob- 
jectives. 2 

14. Use buildings and facilities that 
are safe and sanitary. 


Careful discussion of a coun- 
selor’s evaluation of trade schools 
based on the above guidelines 
should help students make appro- 
priate choices regarding this type 
of vocational preparation. It is 
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the kind of evaluation they are not 
likely to get from any other source. 
In the interest of improving the 


above criteria, the authors would 
appreciate the reactions of other 
counselors to these guidelines. 


Women’s Training Bulletin 


Training Opportunities for 
Women and Girls is a new publica- 
tion (Women’s Bureau Bulletin 
274) on pre-employment courses 
and initial training programs by the 
U. S. Department of Labor 
Women’s Bureau. The 64-page 
booklet describes the growing im- 


portance of job training, major 
types of training facilities, and 
training opportunities in specific 
fields. 

It is available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 
29, D.C. 





Chart A 


OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS OF EMPLOYED MEN AND WOMEN 
1960 


Clericol workers 


Operatives 


Service workers (excep? household) 


Professional workers 


Private household workers 


Soles workers 


Managers, officials, proprietors 


Form laborers ond foremen 


Croftsmen ond foremen 


Formers, form manogers 


Loborers (except form and mine) 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Employment and Earnings. 
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A RELATIVELY UNEXPLORED area 

of pupil personnel work is 
the guidance worker’s responsibility 
in affecting curricular decisions. 

It is true that much has been said 
in regard to the differences and 
similarities in guidance and instruc- 
tion and of the necessity for guid- 
ance to become an integral part of 
the educational program. Much of 
this apparent interest, however, is 
not reflected in counselor training 
nor is it manifest in the typical pub- 
lic school guidance program. 


The Sputnik Influence 


The current emphasis on the 
need for guidance counselors to 
take the lead in setting up ma- 
chinery for the identification of 
talented youth, to “persuade” them 
to enroll in more courses in mathe- 
matics, science, and foreign lan- 
guage, and to encourage earlier vo- 
cational decisions on the part of the 
adolescent! all point to the guid- 
ance worker’s rapidly emerging re- 
sponsibility to take a more active 
part in curricular decisions. 

This is particularly true in the 
small and medium-sized school 
where the guidance specialist may 
be the only person other than the 
principal whose effective function- 
ing requires an above-average 
knowledge of the principles of 
curriculum development and of the 
“whole” view of the educational 
program. 

The guidance worker may well 
be flattered by the growing atten- 
tion and importance attached to his 


1Two examples implying this view 
of the guidance worker’s role appear 
in the much publicized and seem- 
ingly highly influential Conant report 
—James B. Conant, The American 
High School Today, New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 1959, and 
various aspects of The National De- 
fense Education Act. 
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position but he must not be unduly 
influenced by it. Indeed, it may 
often be necessary for him to dis- 
agree with his supporters, to make 
clear that persuasion and guidance 
are not one and the same, and that 
despite what appear to be strong 
social demands, he must not ignore 
the needs of the individual stu- 
dent and become a salesman for 
selected aspects of the curriculum. 


Approaching Curricular IIIs 


Also, he must have some con- 
viction concerning what he con- 
siders to be the advantages and 
disadvantages of proposed solu- 
tions to curricular ills such as ability 
grouping and acceleration—particu- 
larly their effect on individual stu- 
dents. 

The tide of events indicates too 
that he must become better in- 
formed in ways of implementing 
objectives of education for, to an 
increasingly greater degree, he will 
be called upon to share in staff 
leadership, to be concerned with 
the quality of learning experiences, 
and to assist in formulating a phi- 
losophy of education that is at once 
consistent with the dignity of each 
individual and in accordance with 
the needs of society. 

While performing in this way, 
however, there is often a tendency 
for some guidance workers to as- 
sume more of an administrative role 
—in attitude if not in position. 
While this tendency is quite under- 
standable, especially among the im- 
patient but conscientious, it may 
also lead to an eventual rejection of 
the service concept, without which 
the guidance worker loses sight of 
his primary purpose in the school. 


Scheduling Responsibilities 


If the guidance worker is to con- 
tribute as well as participate in 
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curricular decisions, he must re- 
examine his role and define his 
responsibilities, particularly within 
his own building unit. For ex- 
ample, the purist’s warning that the 
guidance worker must not be given 
scheduling responsibilities and that 
he must become involved in disci- 
plinary cases only in rare instances 
appears to be questionable at best. 

Many a practitioner, who has be- 
come a counselor after some years 
in the classroom, will attest that his 
new responsibilities have, in a very 
real sense, reduced the number and 
closeness of his student acquaint- 
ances and that he has been forced 
into a “call-them-in” position in 
order to become more familiar with 
the problems and needs of the stu- 
dent body. In such _ instances, 
scheduling may well open the door 
both to a better understanding of 
the curriculum and to increased 
contacts with the students, teachers, 
and parents whom he serves. 

In addition, a guidance-based 
scheduling program increases the 
possibility of students entering 
courses which are more in accord- 
ance with their true interests, 
abilities, and occupational goals 
while at the same time enabling 
the counselor to use his informa- 
tional and counseling service to 
better advantage. 


Disciplinary Causes 

Similarly, an investigation by the 
guidance worker into causal fac- 
tors behind disciplinary cases may 
often reveal that students are being 
faced with repeated failure or un- 
earned success due to an unrealistic 
curriculum and inadequate instruc- 
tional methods and materials which 
are not in keeping with variations 
in reading comprehension, mental 
abilities, and other differences 
found within the classroom group. 

Certainly, the guidance worker's 
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responsibility in curriculum devel- 
opment is not entirely clear and 
even the few suggestions included 
here will be considered controver- 
sial by some. This writer’s experi- 
ence in public school guidance 
work and advanced studies in cur- 
riculum, however, have convinced 
him that the two areas must come 
closer together, that the prospective 
counselor should be acquainted 
with curricular problems during his 
period of preparation, and that the 
artificial barriers between specialist 
and instructor must be abandoned 
in thought and action. 
Learning Leadership 


In summary, the temper of the 


times strongly suggests that the 
guidance worker will be called 
upon for increased participation in 
curriculum development. Since 
his position permits greater flexi- 
bility and opportunity for all-school 
leadership than that of the class- 
room teacher, he has the accom- 
panying responsibility to contribute 
to school-wide concerns. Thus, it 
is essential that he view his respon- 
sibility in a philosophical setting 
and thereby use his own special 
skills to improve learning condi- 
tions and organize his services for 
the optimum relationship between 
guidance and curriculum. 


Ginst-Year Teachers Studied 


Professional Preparation and Effectiveness of Beginning Teachers 
is an 84-page report of a study directed by John R. Beery, Dean of the 
School of Education, University of Miami, under a grant from the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education. 

First-year teachers were studied through more than 800 classroom 
visitations. 


Junior High Orientation Manual 


Resource Units for Junior High School Orientation Classes, is 
a new manual organized and edited by Thomas E. Christensen, 
Director of Guidance, Worcester, Massachusetts Public Schools. The 
308-page 1961 publication is mimeographed. 

The 14 units deal with: getting acquainted with school, improv- 
ing my study habits, developing my personality, use of leisure time, 
what are my aptitudes, planning my high school course, planning 
my further education, Worcester jobs, exploring the world of work, 
three groupings of occupations, adjusting to senior high school, and 
occupational trends. 

The units are designated for specific grades 7 through 9 with an 
introduction and appendixes rounding out the manual. 


= o a 


“ 


. . . the trouble with these times is the future isn’t what it used 
tobe . . .”—Abram L. Sachar 
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Js Discrimination 
seqainst “Jalented Women 
Necessary? 


by CHARLES F. WARNATH 


oe. of any sort is 
admittedly repugnant to our 
democratic way of life. We take 
for granted that every child has a 
right to develop his full potentials: 
physical, intellectual, emotional. 

Our country is suffering through 
a period which is bringing our 
prejudices against certain people 
to the surface and causing the 
thoughtful citizen to reexamine his 
attitudes and beliefs toward other 
human beings. Racial and re- 
ligious differences are openly dis- 
cussed in our newspapers as well 
as in our social groups. The prob- 
lems of minority groups are getting 
a thorough airing. 

One minority group, however, 
remains basically discriminated 
against in many areas—especially in 
the academic world—with little 
open discussion of the implications 
of this discrimination. While nu- 
merically in the majority in our 
country, women remain essentially 
a minority group so far as discrimi- 
natory practices by a dominant 
group are concerned. It is not the 
intent of this short essay to cover 
discrimination against women in 
any but the academic field. 


Cuar.es F, WarnATH is Director of 
Counselor Training in the University 
Counseling Center and Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Psychology at the University 
of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 
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At first glance the academic field 
seems wide open to women. They 
enter kindergarten or first grade on 
an equal footing with males and 
actually retain a grade point su- 
periority over the males throughout 
the educational system. At many 
colleges and universities they enter 
with significantly higher secondary 
school averages than their male 
classmates and maintain higher 
averages throughout college. “No 
problem here,” one may say. 

But these very facts carry with 
them the seeds of serious problems 
and these problems may only be 
aggravated by the National De- 
fense Education Act which is de- 
signed to find and encourage talent 
in the secondary school population. 

The talents discovered in school 
children are not going to be found 
solely in males. As a result many 
talented girls will be encouraged to 
continue their education so that 
their abilities may be developed to 
the fullest—not only for their own 
satisfaction but for the benefit of 
society. No one has claimed that 
NDEA is designed simply for indi- 
vidual self-improvement. The so- 
ciety is investing in its young 
people with the idea that it will 
gain through additional scientists, 
educators, administrators, etc. 

Do we have any provision in 
NDEA for encouraging only those 
women to develop their talents who 
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will be willing to work at “women’s 
tasks?” We do not—and this would 
seem to mean that many girls will 
now receive encouragement to as- 
pire to advanced education in the 
social and physical sciences, the 
humanities, and, perhaps, even in 
engineering, law, medicine and 
other traditionally held “men’s 
areas.” 

With their known ability to get 
better efficiency from their mental 
equipment in the academic world 
than do boys, many girls will be 
reinforced in their feelings that they 
can compete equally with men. 
And yet, at the point where many 
of these girls will begin to bring 
their talents to full use, some im- 
pending blocks may develop unless 
serious thinking is done by high 
school counselors, university gradu- 
ate schools, the academic com- 
munity, and government leaders re- 
sponsible for programs like NDEA. 

There may be advantages to hav- 
ing large numbers of highly edu- 
cated housewives in our communi- 
ties, but I doubt that NDEA is 
particularly concerned with this. 
It is primarily designed for devel- 
oping talents in people who will 
make direct contributions of those 
talents to society. 

The woman who has some spe- 
cial talent is at a disadvantage in 
using that talent as fully as a man 
simply on the basis of her biologi- 
cal functions which may remove 
her from the working world for 
periods of time. But beyond this 
she may reach college graduation 
—married or unmarried—and find 
that it is extremely difficult to enter 
graduate study in other than a 
woman’s department such as educa- 
tion, social work, nursing, or home 
economics. She may find many de- 
partments completely closed to her 
or she may discover that quotas are 
working against her in others. If 
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she is admitted and must drop out 
because of pregnancy, her chances 
of returning in good standing may 
be very slim; somehow interest in 
something other than the discipline 
may be considered an affront to the ° 
department by the faculty. 

If she enters a graduate depart- 
ment, it is quite likely that she is 
already married to or will marry 
another academician. When the 
couple moves to another school so 
that the husband might take a posi- 
tion, the chances are great that she 
will find nepotism laws which pre- 
vent her from working on the same 
faculty as her husband unless she 
is fortunate enough to be able to 
attach herself to a research project 
having funds separate from those of 
the school budget. 

If she is unmarried and searching 
for a position, she may find that she 
is truly a member of a minority 
group and must be much better 
than the male applicants in order 
even to be considered for a posi- 
tion. Many college departments 
simply ignore female applicants for 
positions. Like other minority 
group members, she may be the 
last to be hired and the first to be 
fired. One department of the 
writer's acquaintance did hire the 
wife of a faculty member in an 
“emergency situation and, al- 
though she was regarded as one of 
the most thorough and stimulating 
teachers in the department for that 
year, she was dropped at the end of 
the year (while two new male staff 
at her rank were hired) on the 
basis that the “emergen¢y” was 
over. Is it likely that she will en- 
courage her daughter or the 
daughter of a friend to develop her 
academic talents to the fullest? 

Some serious thinking needs to 
be done about the problems of 
talented women and their oppor- 
tunities to use their talents. Either 
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some discrimination will have to 
be built into programs such as 
NDEA so that girls begin to feel 
discouragements early in their aca- 
demic life (and only the toughest 
survive to fight for their place in 
the male world) or new ways of 
looking at the development and use 
of talented women will have to be 
considered. Early encouragement 
followed by later discouragement 
can only lead to tremendous frus- 
tration on the part of many in this 
group—a group which will be by 
its very nature a superior and ar- 
ticulate group. 

If NDEA does not discriminate, 


perhaps it should at least provide 
the mechanics for encouraging 
changed attitudes toward the 
talented women it helps to discover 
and encourages to aspire to higher 
goals. A full-scale public relations 
job needs to be done soon—particu- 
larly with the academic community 
—or negative rather than positive 
results may accrue from present 
programs such as NDEA. As 
things now exist, a large group of 
women as well as the society itself 
stands to lose a great deal by the 
lack of attention to a crucial prob- 
lem related to the discovery and 
encouragement of talent in women. 


Early Work Experience of Youth 


School and Early. Employment Experience of Youth, Bulletin No. 
1277 U. S. Department of Labor, 1960, is now available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. for 50¢. The 
89-page report covers a series of experimental surveys of boys and 
girls leaving school in seven labor market areas: Harrison County, 
W. Va.; Vanderburgh County, Ind.; Phoenix, Ariz.; Port Huron, 
Mich.; Saginaw, Mich.; Providence, R. I., and*Utica, N. Y. 


NDEA Loan Program Reported 


The National Defense Student Loan Program, a Two-Year Report 
is a 44-page bulletin of the U. S. Office of Education, available from 
the U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 
35¢ per copy. 

It summarizes and interprets information reported by colleges and 
universities participating in the Student Loan Program authorized 
under Title II of the National Defense Education Act. 

As of June 30, 1959, 1,181 institutions had loaned $9.5 million to 
24,831 qualified students, and the year following 1,357 institutions 
had loaned $50.2 million to 115,450. While the use of long-term 
loans has long been an integral element in programs of student finan- 
cial aid, the numbers of students and the total investment of Federal 
and institutional funds in this Loan Program far outreach previous 
levels of lending activity. 
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Counseling in Secondary Schools: A Frame of Reference, by John W. 
Loughary. New York: Harper and Brothers, Publishers, 1961. 153 
pp. $3. 

Herein is offered a frame of reference from which the counselor can provide 
primarily developmental counseling help to young people in secondary schools. 
Chapters deal with counseling responsibilities, a frame of reference, communica- 
tion, the counseling interview, counseling techniques, frequent counseling tasks, 
contributions of noncounseling guidance procedures, and counseling research 
and development. 
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Working With Groups: Group Processes and Individual Growth, by 
Walter M. Lifton. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1960. 238 
pp. $6. 

Teachers, social workers, counselors, psychologists, and laymen who find 
themselves working with groups are the intended readers of this book. A point 
of view and examples of how groups can be led and developed are presented. 
Chapters cover such topics as group process and individual growth, theories and 
definitions, tools and techniques of the helping process, typical problems in 
group process, group techniques applied, evaluation and research. 
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The Psychology of Character Development, by Robert F. Peck with 
Robert J. Havighurst, Ruth Cooper, Jesse Lilienthal, and Douglas More. 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1961. 267 pp. $6.50. 


The development of moral character in a group of typical American children 
is described in this book. It presents a systematic theory of character develop- 
ment based on, and tested by, data on children and young people. Productive 
testing was combined with more objective forms of observation, Sample chapter 
headings are: Family Influences on Personality and Character, Moral Character 
and The Peer Group, The Consistency of Moral Character Through Time. 
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Psychology: An Introduction to the Study of Human Behavior, by 
Henry Clay Lindgren and Donn Byrne. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 1961. 429 pp. $6.50. 


A scientific approach to the understanding and prediction of human behavior 
is offered beginning psychology students in this new textbook. Major parts of 
the book consist of introduction, human development, principles of behavior, 
individual differences, emotional factors in behavior, social factors in behavior, 
and applying psychology to human problems. The 17 separate chapters cover 
such units as selecting and learning occupational roles. A student workbook and 
instructors manual are available for use with the text. 
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Practical Business Psychology (Third Edition), By Donald A. Laird 
and Eleanor Laird. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1961. 442 pp. $5.75. 


This psychology book for business students offers many suggestions for office 
workers and beginning supervisors. Its 24 chapters are grouped into four parts: 
Personal Efficiency, Human Relations and Morale, Personality and Emotional 
Health, and Personal Leadership and Group Cooperation. Specific chapters 
deal with such topics as more efficient remembering, morale for self-esteem, 
how to conduct a personality interview, and group spirit and group conflicts. 
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Homestudy Course for Civil Service Jobs, by David R. Turner. New 
York: Arco Publishing Company, Inc., 1960. 294 pp. $4.95. 


In this manual the U. S. Civil Service system is explained briefly, followed 
by an index to jobs, and samples of the types of examinations typically given 
for them, based on previous exams. The major part of the book has 34 separate 
chapters dealing with specific types of exams such as name and number com- 
parisons, numerical relations, verbal analogies, spelling, symbol classification, 
cube turning, supervisory reasoning, mechanical insight, and tool recognition, 
all with practice materials, and questions and answers. 
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Guidance for the Academically Talented Student, edited by Elizabeth 

M. Drews. Washington, D. C.: National Education Association and 

American Personnel and Guidance Association, 1961. 144 pp. Paper- 

bound, $1. 

This report of a 1959 conference sponsored jointly by the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association and the National Education Association Project on 
the Academically Talented discusses identification, motivation, education pro- 
visions, counseling, and research responsibilities of the guidance counselor. 
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Barron’s Guide to the Two-Year Colleges by Seymour Eskow. Great 
Neck, N. Y.: Barron’s Educational Series, Inc., 1960. 370 pp. Paper- 
bound, $2.98; cloth, $4.95. 

The two-year college is the subject of this directory of more than 700 public 
and private junior colleges, community colleges, technical and vocational insti- 
tutes. The colleges are listed alphabetically, regionally, by programs offered, 
and by religious affiliation. Details are provided on campus facilities, courses 
and requirements. Part I (25 pages) is about analyzing yourself, Part II (45 
pages) concerns analyzing the two-year colleges, and Part III (300 pages) 
presents a map and directories. 


Don’t let yesterday use up too much of today.—Will Rogers 


* * = 


Behind every successful man you'll find a woman who has had 
nothing to wear.— Harold Coffin 
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Whe Responds te Guidance Questionnaires? 





by DONALD A. DAVIS 


HILE there is much to be 

learned from questionnaire 
studies directed at institutions there 
also is much to be learned about the 
kind of institutions that respond. 
For instance, what kind of schools 
respond to surveys on whose in- 
complete returns reports are sub- 
sequently made? 

In this particular study, the 
Michigan State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction sought by direct-mail 
questionnaire to get recent state- 
wide data on existing guidance 
services in secondary schools. The 
comprehensive instrument, with an 
estimated validity of 0.55 and a 
reliability of 0.80, yielded an ulti- 
mate response of 98%. 

Since relatively few studies have 
been reported. in the literature on 
the effectiveness of follow-up re- 
quests after the original request for 
information, it seemed desirable to 
record how schools respond to orig- 
inal requests, first follow-ups, and 
second follow-ups. Data were ob- 
tained which enabled categorizing 
the schools by size of population, 
by assessed per pupil valuations, 
and by job title of the respondent. 

Thus the following questions 
could be answered. Does the size 
of student population make a dif- 
ference in the way that the school 
responds to a questionnaire? Does 
the assessed per pupil valuation 
(potential financial resources) have 
a bearing on the way the school 
responds? Does it make a differ- 
ence whether the administrator, the 


Donap A. Davis is Assistant Pro- 


fessor of Guidance at Western Michi- 
gan University, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
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guidance person, or some other per- 
son in the school fills out the ques- 
tionnaire? 


The Follow-Up Method 


A guidance questionnaire was 
sent out to 549 publicly supported 
schools ending with the twelfth 
grade. Of these, 538, or 98%, re- 
sponded. A cover letter and two 
copies of the questionnaire were 
mailed as an original request for 
information. Eighteen days later 
a post card was mailed to the 
schools which had not responded. 
Seventeen days later a second fol- 
low-up was made in the form of a 
formal letter stressing the need for 
the information and signed by the 
Chief of Guidance Services, De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 

The original request, the first 
follow-up, and the second fol- 
low-up were sponsored by the De- 
partment of Public Instruction. As 
the questionnaires came in, they 
were stamped with the date and 
classified according to request re- 
sponded to. An item asking for 
job title of respondent permitted 
investigating the relevancy of the 
position of the respondent. 


The Results Tabulated 


The data in Table I had a X? of 
13.54, which is significant at the 
0.05 level of confidence. It is not 
likely that such a distribution of 
responses happened by chance. 
The numbers in parentheses are ex- 
pected frequencies; the other num- 
bers are the actual frequencies. 
Evidently schools do respond dif- 
ferently according to size of popu- 
lation. 
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Schools by Size of Population 

















A B Cc D 
(900 or (400-899 (200-399 (0-799 
Request more students) students) students) students) 
Original ad 67 95 67 273 
(47.19) (65.97) (84.74) (75.10) 
First 39 37 40 55 171 
(29.56) (41.32) (53.08) (47.04) 
Second 10 36 32 26 94 
(16.25) (22,72) (29.18) (25.86) 
Toras 93 130 167 148 538 





The A schools responded best to 
the first follow-up, the B and C 
schools to the original and second 
follow-up, and the D schools to 
the first and second follow-ups. 

The data in Table II had an X? 
of 14.77, significant at the 0.05 
level of confidence. Such a distri- 
bution by chance alone is not likely. 
It apparently makes a difference 
whether the school is financially 
well off or not in the way that it 
responds. 

The wealthiest schools (number 
1) and the poorest (number 4) 
responded best to the first follow- 
up. Number 2 schools responded 
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most frequently to the second fol- 
low-up and number 3 schools to the 
original request. 

The data in Table III had a X? 
of 22.70, significant at the 0.01 
level of confidence. Again, such 
a distribution by chance would be 
quite unlikely. The administrators 
responded best to the first follow- 
up, the guidance personnel to the 
original request, and _ others 
(teachers, nurses, librarians, etc.) 
to the second follow-up. Evidently 
identification with subject matter of 
the questionnaire has a real bearing 
on the way people do or do not re- 
spond. 























Taste II 
Schools by Assessed per Pupil Valuation 
1 2 3 4 

$42, 379 $73,589 $9, 365 $6,874 

Request 13,712 9,368 6,914 2,654 
Original 64 66 79 64 273 

(68.50) (67.49) (69.01) (68.00) 
First 50 32 40 48 170 

(42.66) (42.03) (42.97) (42.34) 
Second 21 35 17 22 95 

(23.84) (23.49) (24.01) (23.66) 
Tora.s 135 133 136 134 538 
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Taste III 
Schools by Job Title of Respondent 























Request Administrator Guidance Other 
202 55 15 292 
Original (206.28) (48.54) (17.19) 
First 130 29 3 162 
(122.86) (29.81) (10.24) 
Second _ 2 16 104 
(78.87) (18.56) (6.57) 
TOTALS 408 96 34 538 
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Some Conclusions Suggested 


In such a study as this, one can 
expect originally the most responses 
to a questionnaire from schools of 
200-400 students, having a per 
pupil assessed valuation of $7,000- 
$9,400. People identified profes- 
sionally with the content of the 
questionnaire respond most quickly, 
so questionnaires should go ulti- 
mately to them for response. 

One can expect responses most 
frequently to the first follow-up 
after the original request from A 
and D (largest and _ smallest) 
schools between $14,000—$42,400 
and between $3,600—$6,900 
(richest and poorest) assessed per 
pupil valuation. Administrators re- 





sponded best to the first follow-up. 

One can expect responses to the 
second follow-up from schools of 
200-900 students and from $9,300- 
$13,600 assessed per pupil valua- 
tion. People least responsible or 
identified with the subject matter 
respond best to the second follow- 
up. 

In summary, size of the school, 
financial resources, and professional 
position of persons answering the 
items apparently do make a signifi- 
cant difference in responses to 
questionnaires and follow-ups. For 
best results, the most attention 
should be placed on the extremes of 
these categories in terms of size, 
money, and personnel. 


Total Push 


by JAMES DRASGOW 


HIS ARTICLE is an attempt to 
transfer a particularly reward- 
ing practice from the fields of 
clinical psychology and psychiatry 
into the area of educational and vo- 
cational guidance. 
Total push, in the disciplines of 
psychiatry, clinical psychology, and 
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psychiatric social work, refers to all 
the professional workers getting to- 
gether in a systematic, cooperative, 
and integrated fashion to provide 


James Drascow is Counseling Psy- 
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tion Hospital in Buffalo, New York, 
and teaches psychology at the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo. 
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a unified and overwhelming thera- 
peutic “attack” upon a patient in 
order to help him or make him im- 
prove. In actual hospital practice 
this is often seen as a therapeutic 
battle in which the “hired help” 
gang up on the “customers” and 
in toto push them toward health 
and home. 

Although there may be differ- 
ences in strategies and _ tactics 
among the involved personnel, at 
least everybody is pushing in the 
same general direction. Staff meet- 
ings may be held twice weekly; in 
addition to the already mentioned 
personnel the staff meetings are 
attended by a patient’s nurse, at- 
tendant, occupational _ therapist, 
physical therapist, and any other 
workers with whom the patient 
may come into significant contact. 
The purpose of the staff meeting is 
to discuss the patient’s progress and 
to plan future coordinated ma- 
neuvers to foster or force thera- 
peutic progress. 

There are many questionable 
practices in the total push process 
but our present purpose is not di- 
rectly related to these procedures. 
Our purpose here is to indicate the 
potentially valuable and more re- 
warding aspects of the process as 
they may be utilized by personnel 
workers. 

The guidance worker in high 
school or the vocational and educa- 
tional counselor characteristically 
works alone with a pupil, student, 
or client. Working alone, from the 
vantage point of the total push, is 
only one step removed from work- 
ing ina vacuum. We might better 
extend ourselves beyond the limits 
of near-vacuumness in an honest 
attempt to provide more help for 
our clients. More people are in- 
volved in clients’ lives and our 
clients’ need for, than just us. 
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It is relevant to pause here to in- 
spect the peculiarities of this “tribal 
custom” in which we speak of “our 
client.” There is a provincial and 
possessive character about the 
adoption of clients who come for 
our services. We really do not 
possess a client to the point that is 
usually implied when we speak of 
“my client.” The fact that a per- 
son has come to one of us for help 
is usually a geographical, chrono- 
logical, and fortuitous circum- 
stance; the client has really come to 
a representative of the profession 
for help and not necessarily to the 
particular person who is tempo- 
rarily representing it. This should 
concomitantly humble us and in- 
crease our sense of responsibility 
as representatives of our profession. 

The bias that a person has come 
to one of us for help rather than to 
“the profession as a whole” may be 
precisely the reason why the co- 
operativeness of workers in a total- 
push concept did not emerge from 
our field. As long as we think in 
a monotonic possessive sense of our 
client or my client, the more ma- 
ture concept of sharing responsi- 
bility for the advancement of a 
client will hardly find acceptance 
among us. 

The utilization of a total-push 
practice by us may require some 
personal professional growth and 
development in the direction of 
sharing the responsibility and in- 
formation regarding a client. This 
is based on the assumption that it 
would be beneficial to incorporate 
the total-push practice into our 
own field. | Empirical — studies 
demonstrating positive results are 
needed to cross-validate the pres- 
ent author’s experiences which have 
indicated that greater progress oc- 
curs in less time when a total-push 
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practice can be utilized. 

It is indirectly corroborative to 
cite the phenomenal reduction in 
resident neuropsychiatric popula- 
tion following the introduction of 
the “sharing information” practices 
into military psychiatric facilities. 
The Army, for example, has re- 
cently adopted the procedure of 
informing all the significant per- 
sonnel with whom a disturbed re- 
cruit may come into contact that 
he has certain personal difficulties 
which are associated with un- 
usual but characteristic reactions. 
The sharing of this information has 
led to a reduction in interpersonal 
tensions, therapy “in the field,” and 
a consequent reduction in the num- 
ber of personnel frozen in psychi- 
atric wards. 

Carrying this practice in prin- 
ciple into our own field means in- 
viting more people to participate 
in the effort to help a client; it 
also means sharing certain infor- 
mation with them. Additional 
diagnostic information from them 
and their cooperation in the vo- 
cational and educational planning 
or execution of the plans may be 
obtained by increasing the partici- 
pation of parents, teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and other relevant per- 
sonnel with whom the client may 
have or may yet come into signifi- 
cant contact. 

There are indeed some examples 
in our own field which already indi- 
cate the early stages of what might 
ultimately develop into a total-push 
picture. For example, consider our 
counseling with the frequently 
overambitious parents of an aver- 
age normal youth or with the train- 
ing staff and future employer of a 
severely handicapped client. 

A recent example of total-push 
counseling included working with 
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a college student, his parents, his 
uncle who was paying his way, his 
aunt with whom he was living, his 
psychiatrist and psychiatric social 
worker, his major professor, a 
representative from the student 
health office, the dean of his divi- 
sion, his wife, his clergyman, and 
his high school guidance director. 
We all knew what each other was 
doing and we were all working in 
the same direction; progress was 
imminent. It is also worth noting 
that a client can feel reassured and 
be motivated by the social facili- 
tation from so many people working 
together. 

Many counselors may object to 
total push because it means shar- 
ing professional information with 
other people and this can be per- 
ceived as betraying the confidence 
of the client. The answer simply 
involves clearing with the client 
about the advisability of including 
other people. Clients generally 
react favorably to the availability of 
contributions from other people in- 
terested in their welfare when the 
possible contributions of these 
people are discussed during coun- 
seling. It is an unusual client 
who withdraws from the potential 
help available from others for his 
own progress. 

In conclusion, it may be stated 
that total push as an educational 
and vocational counseling concept 
can have considerable merit. 
There appears to be many points 
in its favor and few against it. Per- 
haps the most difficult part of the 
process is that it may require us 
to work with other people and 
share professional information 
which heretofore has been hoarded. 
If this obstacle in the path of our 
professional growth and develop- 
ment can be overcome, there is 
little reason why total push cannot 
succeed. 
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Pre-Engineering Characteristics 
of Entering Freshmen 





by WILLIAM 


. RECENT YEARS a great deal of 
emphasis has been placed on 
the ever-increasing need for engi- 
neers to assist in the expansion of 
the nation and to cope with the sci- 
entific advancements in the inter- 
national scene. In fact, even the 
demand for engineering teachers 
far outweighs the number going 
into engineering education, accord- 
ing to one report [1] although sti- 
pends are made available for 
teacher training by the National Re- 
search and the Woodrow Wilson 
Foundations among others. 

Counselors and teachers naturally 
are concerned with these pressing 
needs. The admissions trends at a 
large metropolitan city and _ state 
engineering college, Newark Col- 
lege of Engineering in New Jersey, 
may serve as an aid for counselors, 
high school principals, and others 
to lend their support and en- 
couragement to prospective  stu- 
dents so that they in turn may 
seriously consider the field of en- 
gineering as a career [2, 3, 4] in- 
cluding the subdivisions within the 
field. 

This article will concern itself 
with a “class characteristics” study 
published by the Office of Admis- 
sions at NCE.2 There was a total 
of 417 freshmen enrolled for the 
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term beginning September, 1959. 
Of this number, 352 ranked in the 
upper half of their high school 
graduating class, and 318 have 
Scholastic Aptitude Test mathe- 
matic scores over 550. Since some 
of those accepted had math scores 
below 550 or ranked in the lower 
half of their class, it is obvious the 
criteria stated above were not used 
as “cutoff points.” 

There were 84 of those in the 
upper half of their class who had 
math scores below 550, 67 having 
math scores in the 500-550 range 
and 17 in the 450-500 range. 

Sixty-five freshmen ranked in the 
lower half of their high school 
class, and 55 were in the third 
quarter. Of these, most had math 
scores above 550. 

In the overall figures, there were 
1,106 who completed applications 
while from this number 700 or 63% 


were accepted for admission. 
There were 417 or 60% of those 
accepted who enrolled. Among 


the high school backgrounds there 
were 337 or 81% from public high 


1 These subdivisions usually are con- 
sidered as: Research; 2. Design; 
3. Development; 4. Production, 
Construction, and Operation; 5. Sales. 
With recent trends two other fields 
also should be included: Graduate 
Study and Teaching. 

* Gratitude is expressed to Frank A. 
Grammer, Dean of Admissions, and 
his Assistant, William A. Newman, for 
permission to use their report “The 
Admissions Picture at Newark College 
of Engineering For Entering Fresh- 
men in 1959” as the basis of this 
article. 
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schools and 80 or 19% from inde- 
pendent schools. There were 92% 
who were 1959 high school gradu- 
ates and 6% who graduated prior 
to 1959, while only 2% had pre- 
vious college training. 

Among the secondary school 
class rank, there were 217 or 52% 
who were from the top quarter; 
135 or 33% from the second 
quarter; and 55 or 13% from the 
third quarter. 


TABLE 1 
College Entrance Examination Board 
Scholastic Aptitude Test Scores, Class 
of 1963, Newark College of 











Engineering 
Per Cent Per Cent 
of Group Score of Group 
Verbal Range Math 
750-800 1 
1 700-749 4 
1 650-699 12 
8 600-649 28 
13 550-599 31 
26 500-549 20 
23 450—499 4 
17 400-449 
9 350-399 
2 300-349 





In Table 1 may be seen the dis- 
tribution of the CEEB scores for 
the class of 1963 in which the 
largest numbers had verbal scores 
of 450-499 and 500-549, while for 
quantitative ability scores the 
largest numbers were from 550-599 
and 600-649. These numbers tend 
to bear out one of the findings of 
the Engineers’ Council for Profes- 
sional Development that high intel- 
ligence is even reflected in the re- 
ported [5] self-images of engineer- 
ing students. 

There was no consideration given 
to the geographical distribution 
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within the State in accepting ap- 
plicants. The members of the class 
of 1963 are graduates of 127 dif- 
ferent high schools distributed 
among 13 counties. 

In regards to financial assistance, 
the following is noted: For indus- 
trial scholarships, one student re- 
ceived a grant in the amount of 
$500, one for the amount of $310 
and two of $200 each. There 
were 13 who received college 
scholarships of $100 each. Some 
20 students who had honors upon 
entrance to NCE received $25 
credit toward books. 

The academic record of the class 
of 1963 (recent sophomores) is as 
follows: Honors (3.0 average or 
better), 18%; eligible to continue, 
83%; withdrawals, 11.5%; and dis- 
missals, 5.5%. 

No doubt, in the future, admis- 
sions trends will be toward raising 
academic requirements and _ pre- 
engineering standards. But voca- 
tional counselors should always 
keep in mind the counselees with 
their individual differences [6] and 
be aware of some of the reasons 
leading to success [7] or dropouts 
[8] of engineering students so that 
we may best serve our profession, 
our country, and those who can 
benefit from our skills in the en- 
couragement and selection of pro- 
spective engineering candidates 


[9]. 
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Haue You Checked 
MACHINE-SCORING ERROR 
Lately? 


by BENJAMIN BURACK 


Epes COUNSELORS using 
tests as part of the basis of 
vocational guidance generally are 
sensitive to the limitations and pos- 
sible sources of error concerning 
validity, reliability, hand-scoring 
error, and the like. However, one 
source of error they might not ex- 
pect is the possibility of appreciable 
scoring error in machine scoring. 
Any substantial error here would 
make test-based guidance not only 
useless but misleading. When a 
prestige instrument like the Strong 
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Vocational Interest Blank has to be 
sent out for machine scoring, be- 
cause few guidance centers can af- 
ford either the complete set of scor- 
ing-keys or the time needed to score 
each occupation separately, the 
situation becomes critical. 

Recently, to get some notion as 
to whether such outside machine- 
scoring introduces appreciable er- 
ror, the writer first returned one 
answersheet for the Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Blank to a test scor- 
ing agency for rescoring, five weeks 
after the initial scoring. The new 
results made some of the earlier ad- 
vice to the client misleading: 
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For 48 categories (45 occupa- 
tions, plus 3 general categories) , 
96% (46 out of 48) showed some 
change, 42% (20 out of 48) 
changed one or two levels, 12% (6 
out of 48) changed two levels, us- 
ing the six ratings of A, B+, B, B—, 
C+ and C as six score-levels. 

The national scoring agency was 
notified about this situation and was 
asked for their comment. Two 
weeks later they replied to the ef- 
fect that the scoring machine had 
been checked, found in substantial 
error, and corrected. 

Then, to determine whether that 
one rescoring might have been a 
chance occurrence, eight previous 
answersheets were returned to be 
rescored. Including the one al- 


ready rescored, the results were as 
indicated in the following table. 

Thus it became obvious that, in 
the few instances investigated, the 
scores were untrustworthy and that 
any individual guidance based on 
them would be not only useless but 
misleading. 

As a final check on what would 
happen if the same answersheet 
were scored twice after the machine 
was corrected, an answersheet was 
sent in for scoring, and then imme- 
diately sent again. 

Although the results were better 
than in any case previously, even 
this performance showed great in- 
accuracy: out of 45 occupations 
scored and rescored, ten (22%) 
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TABLE 1 


Number and % of Occupations Showing Changes After Rescoring 









































Number and % of Occupations Showing Changes 
of One Level or More on a Six-Level Scale 
i MALES One Level Two Levels Three Levels Total 
(For 45 Occupations) (of 45) ]N “(of 45) N %(of 45) N *(of 45) 
Male #1 14 31 3 7% l 2% 18 40% 
Male #2 15 33 5 11% 2 +7 22 +9 
Male #3 12 27 2 4 9 0 14 31 
Male #4 13 29 0 0% 0) 0% 13 29% 
Male #5 12 27% 0 ie) 0 0% 12 27 
Male #6 14 31% 0 0% 0 0 14 31 
Male #7 12 27% 6 13% 0 0% 18 40% 
Mean Change 15.9 35% 











Number and % of Occupations Showing Changes 
of One Level or More on a Six-Level Scale 









































FEMALES One Level Two Levels Three Levels Total 
(For 27 Occupations) N %(of 27) ]N %(of 27) N %(of 27) N %(of 27) 
Female #1 19 70% 0 0% 0 0% 19 70% 
Female #2 9 33% 0 0% 0 0% 9 33% 
Mean Change 14 52% 
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changed one level. These small- 
scale experiences have introduced 
enough doubt to make this guidance 
center far more cautious in the fu- 
ture about certain machine-scored 


test results. 

Have you sent through a machine 
scored answersheet for rechecking 
lately? You might get some dis- 
tressing surprises. 


A CAREERS CLASS 
With a Special Mission 


by GEORGE E. LEONARD 


ype has been a_ persistent 
problem at the Baldwin High 
School, as well as at other schools: 
that of students entertaining un- 
realistic career goals or no career 
goals at all. 

Ideally, individual counseling is 
the way to serve these students. 
Restriction of time, however, places 
a strict limit on the. number of 
such cases that can be handled in 
a public high school. 

During the 1958-59 school year, 
an attempt was made to set up a 
course specifically designed for stu- 
dents with career goal problems. 
The course was one semester in 
length, beginning at midyear. 

Class members were selected by 
the guidance staff on two bases: 
(1) students who were failing in 
school because of unrealistic career 
goals: a student of below-average 
intelligence pursuing an academic 
program; (2) students who were 
achieving poorly in school because 
of lack of purpose: a student of 
above-average intelligence who dis- 
liked to study. 

Thirty such students finally were 
selected. They were, however, not 
required to enroll in the course 
since in many cases they would 
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have had to drop a failing subject 
to take it. Further it was felt that 
little progress would be made in the 
class if members either were be- 
havior problems or did not want to 
be in the class. Twenty-six sopho- 
more and junior students finally 
were enrolled. 

Throughout the course the focus 
was kept on the students them- 
selves. Personality and career de- 
terminants were introduced under 
the heading, “How we become 
what we are.” The function of 
high school and the reciprocal re- 
sponsibilities of the school and stu- 
dent were also given considerable 
treatment. 

A third general topic was “Evalu- 
ating Yourself.” During this period 
students discussed and filled out 
self-rating sheets designed to focus 
their attention on specific require- 
ments of scholastic, personal, and 
career success. 

The Kuder Preference Record 
was administered and the results 
of an aptitude battery were studied 
at this time. The final phase of the 
course consisted of a survey of oc- 
cupations in the United States. 
Students were introduced to the file 
of occupational publications and 
were required to submit reports on 
three occupations. An individual 
interview was held with each stu- 
dent at the end of the course. 
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The Results Studied 


In order to help gain some indi- 
cation of progress during the course, 
a questionnaire was administered 
during the first meeting and re- 
administered on the final day. The 
results follow: 


1. What are your plans, at present, 
after graduation? 


February June 
College 14 9 
Trade School 0 4 
Armed Forces 5 5 
Business School 0 6 
Work 1 2 
No Idea 4 0 


2. How sure are you of your choice in 
Question 1? 


February June 
Very Sure 3 6 
Sure 4 12 
Not So Sure 5 rf 
Not Sure 14 i 


3. What would you like to become 
(career goal) if you followed 
through with your choice in 1? 

Considerable change was noted in the 
response of students to this question. 
A total of eighteen students changed 
their career choice—generally to a more 
attainable goal. For example, of six- 
teen students who in February se- 
lected professional occupations, ten 
had modified their goals by June. 


4. How sure are you of this choice? 


February —_ June 
Very Sure 4 6 
Sure 3 13 
Not So Sure 8 6 
Not Sure Et 1 


5. How well do you know what areas 
of work you like or dislike? 


February —_ June 
Very Well 7 10 
Well 12 15 
Not So Well 5 1 
Not Well 2 0 
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6. How sure are you of your choice in 


5? 
February June 
Very Sure 6 13 
Sure 2 10 
Not So Sure + 3 
Not Sure 4 0 


7. How would you rate your intelli- 
gence? 


February —_ June 
Very High 0 0 
High 10 3 
Average 14 20 
Low 1 3 
Very Low 1 0 


8. How sure are you of your choice 
in 7? 


February June 
Very Sure 3 7 
Sure 12 18 
Not So Sure 10 1 
Not Sure 1 0 


In connection with items 7 and 8, an 
analysis was made of how far mistaken 
students were in February and June 
in their evaluation of their intelligence. 
In February, eleven students did not 
rate themselves correctly according 
to the results of an intelligence test. 
In June, only two students did not 
evaluate themselves correctly. 


9. How would you presently rate 
your study habits? 


February June 
Very Good 0 1 
Good 4 + 
Not So Good 14 16 
Not Good 8 2 


10. How well do you know what 
types of careers are available in 
the United States? 


February June 
Very Well 3 4 
Well 7 19 
Not So Well 14 3 
Not Well 2 0 
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A Look at the Findings 


The results indicate that students 
in the class did change their fu- 
ture plans. Throughout the course, 
stress was placed on the setting of 
realistic career goals—which seem 
to have influenced class members. 
An examination of the results indi- 
cates that students also became 
more certain of their choices. 
Further, students did become more 
realistic in their perception of 
themselves. 

These two changes seem, to the 
writer, to be most significant. They 
indicate that students can, in a 
group situation, be helped to ad- 
just their self-concept to reality— 
become more sure of what they 
want and what they can get. As 
the questionnaire reflects, in gen- 
eral, many of the emphases of the 
course, it would seem that many of 
the objectives were fulfilled. 

A follow-up study was made of 
the class members a year later. Of 
the 26 students, only four were 
still failing. The success of the 22 
may be due, in part, to course 
changes toward a more realistic 
goal, or possibly because of a 
changed attitude toward school 


which may have resulted from the 
course. One student dropped out 
of school to enter a business ven- 
ture. He is, however, enrolled in 
an evening program which will pro- 
vide him with a high school di- 
ploma. One other student dropped 
out of school but returned after 
one month. 

The results of the course—at com- 
pletion and one year later—were 
considered satisfactory and the 
course is being continued. It sug- 
gests that career goals—properly 
conceived—can contribute to school 
success of certain unmotivated or 
unrealistic failing students. 
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NUGA Membership Grows 
On April 1, 1961, NVGA membership was reported at an all-time 
high of 8,100. This is an increase of 1,063 over the 7,037 total of the 


same date in 1960. 


The APGA total stood at 13,971, 2,766 over the 11,205 figure at 
the same time in 1960. The fastest growing division continues to be 
the American School Counselors Association with a gain of 1,786 


bringing the April 1 total to 5,547. 
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LAWRENCE W. Downey, “Sec- 
ondary Education: A Model for 
Improvement,” School Rewiew, 
68 (Autumn; 1960), pp. 251- 
265. 

Improvement in the educative proc- 
ess in the secondary school must come 
in each of its three dimensions—the 
substantive, the procedural, and the 
environmental. 

The substantive dimension is com- 
prised of the fields of study, each field 
having “its specialized, disciplined 
method of inquiry; and second, its ac- 
cumulated body of content.” What 
to teach is the problem here. 

The procedural dimension is con- 
cerned with the~ psychosociological 
dynamics of education. These involve 
the quest of each unique and complex 
individual for self-definition and ful- 
fillment, the group climate which de- 
velops as relationships between and 
among individuals grow and _ inter- 
mesh, and the function of the teacher 
as both a guidance and an instruc- 
tional person. 

The environmental dimension must 
be planned in its relationships to the 
other dimensions. All three are “basic 
interrelated dimensions” and “the net 
result of the process is the total ef- 
fect of interactions among all dimen- 
sions, not the immediate product of 
a single dimension.” 


a + 

Maurice TANDLER, “Comic Books 
and Social Attitudes,” High 
Points, 42 (October, 1960), 


pp. 55-56. 

Comic books have been condemned 
for their portrayal of violence. More 
attention should be given their influ- 
ence on social values, Many of the 
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bad features of the comic book indus- 
try were modified a few years ago by 
the industry itself. However, the out- 
put of 100,000,000 comic books an- 
nually still has negative features which 
ought to be eliminated. 

Here are some examples: 

The picturing of the scientist as a 
diabolical, evil genius promotes anti- 
intellectualism. Bookworms are often 


presented as sissies. Teachers and 
school principals are shown as old 
fogies. 


The acquisitive, materialistic aspect 
of our society is often boldly over- 
drawn via such characters as Disney’s 
Scrooge McDuck, a heartless monop- 
olist. 

A jingoistic attitude is augmented 
by comic books which play on the 
theme of war asa sort of game in 
which “Americans are never killed or 
seriously wounded—that is reserved 
for the enemy.” 
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Rosert J. Havicnurst, “The Im- 
pact of Population Change and 
Working Force Change on Amer- 
ican Education,” Educational 
Record, 41 (October, 1960), pp. 
346-358. 

Ideology and socieconomic — facts 
combine to determine the structure 
and function of education in a society. 
Both of these elements are dynamic in 
themselves and in their relationships 
to each other, rather than static. 

Education in the United States “has 
seen three major crises since 1930 and 
is about ready to experience a fourth.” 
The first was during the depression, 
1930-40, when the great surplus of 
labor caused education to veer away 
from the vocational and toward the 
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general. World War II led to a man 
power shortage and people of all ages 
and levels of skill were needed in in- 
dustry and in the armed forces. 
Schools were depopulated for a while 
and then, after the war especially at 
the college level, were strained to ed- 
ucate veterans. Our current crisis be- 
ginning about 1950, has been charac- 
terized by “a dearth of young people 
during an enormous boom.” 

Causal factors of the coming crisis 
include: (1) the post-war birth rate 
increase will crowd high schools and 
colleges; (2) the new technology will 
cause increased proportions of our 
force to be in technical and service 
occupations; (3) the development of 
the power struggle between the Com- 
munist and the Capitalistic worlds. 


+ + + 


CxiamRE BoyLe Bracken, “The 
Slow Learner in the English 
Classroom,” NEA Journal, 49 
(December, 1960), p..26. 
Bracken has been “convinced that 

the basis of all improvement is the 
teacher’s faith in his students.” The 
teacher, however, should understand 
that “the dimensions of the work 
given to him must be cut to size. As- 
signments must be short; they must 
come within the scope of his under- 
standing and experience. 

“The teacher must possess enough 
resilence to bounce back after re- 
peated discouragements and never stop 
trying to help students gain the de- 
sire to learn and some fulfillment of 
that desire.” 


+ + + 


WituiaM G. Carveton, “Negro 
Rights in the South: Making 
Haste Slowly,” Teachers College 
Record, 62 (October, 1960), pp. 
18-26. 


This is background reading for 
those interested in adapting individ- 
uals to the society in which they must 
live. Written by a professor at the 
University of Florida, it explores the 
middle ground between the extremists 
who on the one hand say, “The walls 
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of segregation have barely been 
dented,” and on the other hand those 
who fight most steadfastly against de- 
segregation. 

“Actually, since the beginning of 
American participation in World War 
II, great strides toward radical equal- 
ity have been made in the United 
States... The plain truth is that tra- 
ditional Southern attitudes are being 
quarantined, isolated, and more and 
more confined to a diminishing hard 
core of resistance in the planter states 
of the Old South.” 

Negro resistance has not been in 
the Marxist tradition but in the tra- 
ditions of Gandhi, Thoreau, and the 
early Christians. Breaches are being 
made in privately owned facilities as 
well as public facilities such as 
schools, and these are likely to be of 
greater long-term significance. Mass 
media of communication—magazine, 
radio, TV—are another “pervasive, in- 
cessant, and powerful” means working 
toward the advancement of the racial 
revolution. 
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Water G. James, “Teen-age 
Smoking and Lung Cancer,” 
Journal of Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, Recreation, 31 (Novem- 
ber, 1960), pp. 25-26. 


According to the American Public 
Health Association, present trends in- 
dicate that 1,000,000 children now in 
school will die of lung cancer before 
they are seventy years old. The 
American Cancer Society believes 
these deaths are mostly preventable. 

A study of 22,000 high school stu- 
dents in Portland, Oregon, indicated 
that of five approaches used to try to 
limit cigarette smoking the most ef- 
fective was the factual statement of 
the long term effects of smoking. The 
least effective approach was the ad- 
monitory approach. The factual ap- 
proach contained data from a study of 
188,000 men which showed “a strong 
association between cigarette smok- 
ing and lung cancer.” 

The educational campaign of the 
American Society includes the pro- 
vision of a fifteen-minute film strip in 
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sound and color entitled “To Smoke 
or Not to Smoke.” Information about 
this and other materials may be ob- 
tained from local and state divisions of 
the Society. 


+ + + 


J. Wayne WRIGHTSTONE, “Demon- 
stration Guidance Project in New 
York City,” Harvard Educational 
Review, 30 (Summer, 1960), pp. 
237-251. 

“The Demonstration Guidance Proj- 
ect is designed to identify and stimu- 
late gifted pupils from a culturally de- 
prived area to reach higher educa- 
tional and vocational goals.” Schools 
primarily involved are Junior High 
School 43, Manhattan, and George 
Washington High School. The ethnic 
composition of the former is 48% Ne- 
gro, 40% Puerto Rican, and 12% 
white and oriental. 

This interim report is made in the 
fourth year of a six-year project. The 
plan is to follow seventh graders of 
1956 to high school graduation in 
1962. Some progress has been made 
in refining criteria for the selection of 
college-able youth. Work has been 
done toward the removal of the cul- 
ture-bias .factor which is present in 
most currently used intelligence tests. 
Efforts are still being made to develop 
a formula for the prediction of high 
school success. In a group of 105 pu- 
pils a median verbal I.Q. change of 
8.5 points has been measured. Satis- 
factory academic achievement has 
been indicated in areas other than 
arithmetic and additional special in- 
struction in that area has been ar- 
ranged. There are indications that 
academic aspiration levels of both pu- 
pils and parents have been raised. 


+ + + 


Stuart E. DEAN, “Pass or Fail? A 
Study of Promotion Policy,” El- 
ementary School Journal, 61 
(November, 1960), pp. 86-90. 
In an effort to answer the criticism 

that promotion policies in the schools 
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are not based on intellectual stand- 
ards, the United States Office of Ed- 
ucation conducted a nation-wide study 
of promotion policies in elementary 
schools. 

The study was based on 4,284 urban 
places with a population in excess of 
2,500 each. These were divided into 
four groups based on size of popula- 
tion, and promotion policies within 
each group were analyzed and inter- 
group comparisons were made. 

In 58.8% of all schools academic 
achievement was the primary basis of 
promotion. In 12.5% additional it 
was the exclusive basis. “Group 
progress” or “social promotion” was 
the primary basis in 10.8% of the 
schools and the exclusive basis in only 
0.9%. There was a tendency toward 
greater emphasis on academic promo- 
tion as the population became smaller. 
There was no definite tendency for 
any geographical section of the country 
to favor academic promotion more 
than other sections. 
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C. E. Scuorer, “How Emotionally 
Disturbed Children View the 
School,” Exceptional Children, 27 
(December, 1960), pp. 191-195. 
Schorer is a psychiatrist who bases 

his comments on notes taken during 

interviews with 52 children ranging in 
age from five to fourteen. 

The pupils’ comments on school 
most frequently referred to behavior 
difficulties and to academic failure and 
success. They referred somewhat less 
often to their families in relation to 
the school and to the teachers. 

Twelve of the pupils made state- 
ments indicating a mixture of pleasur- 
able and displeasurable feeling about 


school. Ten reported pure dislike. 
Nine showed “fearful dislike” and 
eight a sense of “guilty failure.” 


Three made remarks indicating feel- 
ings of pleasure about school. Most 
frequent among remarks about teach- 
ers were those expressing beliefs that 
teachers did not “understand” and 
that conditions were the fault of the 
teachers. 
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Witu1aM C. Kvaraceus, “What’s 
the Score on Juvenile Delin- 
quency?” National  Parent- 
Teacher, 55 (November, 1960), 
pp. 4-7. 

The score on juvenile delinquency 
is not to be found in statistics. It is, 
rather, in the story of the causes of 
delinquency, in programs to control 
the behavior of youth, in the attitudes 
of communities toward delinquents 
and the consequences thereof. 

“Despite its ineffectiveness, the 
punishment-by-retaliation attitude is 
still the dominant in most commu- 
nities.” Some people exhibit a pos- 
itive-humanistic mood, i.e., they view 
the delinquent child as a child with a 
problem. This mood has usually led 
to the adoption of futile or inade- 
quate measures. Professional workers 
often attain an attitude described as 
therapeutic. Clinical work, even in 
areas that are well staffed with psy- 
chologists, etc., does not seem to be 
the complete answer. : 

The newest approach, and seem- 
ingly the most adequate, is the cul- 
tural-reconstructionist. It is based on 
the team approach to adjustment of the 
values of sub-cultures—such as those 
of the gang—to a closer alignment 
with those of the dominant culture. 


+ + + 


Rosert L. Eset, “Eight Critical 
Questions about the Uses of 
Tests,” Education, 81 (October, 
1960), pp. 67-68. 


“1. Is the current trend toward in- 
creased testing in education desir- 
able? 

“2. Is the widespread use of tests 
educationally constructive? 

“3. What is the proper role of in- 
telligence tests in education? 

“4, Should a local school system 
organize its own local testing program 


* 


and restrict its participation in state- 
wide testing programs? 

“5. Under what conditions should 
test scores be reported to students 
and parents? 

“6. Should the scores on standard- 
ized tests be used to judge the ef- 
fectiveness of a teacher or an educat- 
tional program? 

“7. Do standardized testing pro- 
grams tend to restrict curriculum de- 
velopment and to limit creative teach- 
ing? 

“8. How broad is the scope of writ- 
ten testsP Can they provide valid 
measurements of important non-cog- 
nitive outcomes of education?” 

This issue of Education is made up 
of the comments of six experts on 
each of these eight questions. 


++ + 


Dorotny Petirrt, “A Search for 
Self-Definition: The Picture of 
Life in the Novel for the Ado- 
lescent,” English Journal, 49 
(December, 1960), pp. 616-626. 


Eighteen leading critics of books 
for adolescents have ranked the best 
twenty-five novels for young people. 
Leading the list are Esther Forbes’ 
Johnny Tremain and Marjorie Raw- 
lings’ The Yearling. 

“Adolescents are always testing 
themselves to find out what one of 
my students called the ‘real truth’ 
about themselves. These well-writ- 
ten novels for adolescents interpret 
the results of the testing as a stage in 
a process, not as a product, an answer. 
Many of them cover a year or less in 
time; to imply a final formulation of a 
self-definition in that space of time 
would be quite false, as Richard Alm 
found in his study of the psychological 
validity of the assumptions underlying 
books for adolescents recommended 
and not recommended by teachers 
and librarians.” 


* 


Behind each argument lies someone’s ignorance._ 
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by HOWARD D. BLANK 


VERYBOpY talks about readiness 
for counseling but nobody 
does anything about it. 

Herewith is submitted a brief 
counseling guideline covering the 
important area of counseling readi- 
ness. When used in the beginning 
of the interview and after establish- 
ing rapport, it will be helpful in 
clarifying problems of outlook, bias, 
and attitudes. 

In vocational rehabilitation, 
much more evaluative material is 
needed than that offered by high 
school transcripts generally, College 
Entrance Board or National Merits 
Board examinations, and the com- 
monly accepted standard tests in- 
cluding Pre-Scholastic Aptitude, the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test, the Cali- 
fornia Psychological Inventory, the 
Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament 
Survey, the Kuder Preference Rec- 
ord, the College Qualification Test, 
the Concept Mastery Test, a Study 
of Values, the USES Interest Check 
List, the California Short Form of 
Mental Maturity, the Otis Self Ad- 
ministering Tests of Mental Ability, 
and the vast array of achievement, 
motor dexterity, and aptitude tests. 

Veterans Administration and 
other rehabilitation agencies use all 
of the above tests or test types in 
various combinations and prize the 
results highly. But the agency 
needs to know more about the coun- 
selee, his motivations, his growing 


Howarp D. BLanx is Counseling 
Psychologist, Veterans Administration 
and Chairman of the Local Vocational 
Rehabilitation Board of the Regional 
Office, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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philosophy, his biases and preju- 
dices, his attitudes, and his outlook 
on life. 

This information about the coun- 
selee is needed whether or not he 
goes to college. He may quit 
school at any level. In any case, his 
readiness to profit maximally from 
counseling is indicated by this de- 
vice with which he gets a preview 
of what he may reasonably be ex- 
pected to attain in the future by 
virtue of his confrontation of him- 
self in counseling. 

This readiness for counseling de- 
vice can be used as a chart for the 
individual counselor’s own guidance 
or as a worksheet for the counse- 
lee’s use. It can be used effectively 
with practically all counselees and 
is an effective means of probing di- 
rectly areas which are many times 
overlooked. 

It is hoped that its publication 
will fire other counselors to go fur- 
ther in the investigation of readi- 
ness for counseling. 


Explaining the Device 


A large number of “Yes” answer: 
might suggest a more or less com- 
plete acceptance of the conclusions 
by a school of modern philosophic 
thought. Similarly, a high degree 
of “No” answers might suggest the 
opposite. A mere equal division 
between “Yes” and “No” answers 
might suggest an ambivalent atti- 
tude with considerable emotional 
conflict. 

An equal or near equal number 
of “Yes” and “Question” answers 
could suggest an emerging attitude 
of acceptance. Similarly an equal 
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Toward Counseling Readiness 


We have had valuable materials sent us concerning you which 
will be most helpful to you in planning your future. We shall, in 
all probability select a battery of standardized tests to help us clarify 
other aspects of your life preparation to-date. -In order to bring 
factors such as motivation, attitude, a growing philosophy of life, 
biases, prejudices, etc., to bear on your case, we should like to get 
your reaction to the following propositions listed below. 

If you believe strongly in the statement, put an “X” in the “Yes” 
column. If you are opposed to the statement place an “X” in the 
“No” column. If you are undecided, mark an “X” in the column 
headed “?”. There is no time limit. Don’t spend a great deal of 
time on any of the statements. 


To get the maximum results in counseling, should the counselee: 


Yes No P 


1. Believe in your uniqueness as an individ- 

ual? 

. Believe that there is a place for you in the 

_ world of work? 

3. Believe in the dignity of work and the 
importance of earning a bit more than you 
need for your own expenses so that you 
may help the less fortunate? 

4. Believe in the inherent dignity and well 
being of every individual? 

5. Consider that we are what we are largely 
because of our habits? 

6. Consider the complexities and difficulties 
in trying to understand human behavior? 

7. Consider that in human behavior nothing 
succeeds like success and in all likelihood, 
nothing demoralizes like failure? 

8. Consider and evaluate the occasions on 
which you identified yourself with the 
other fellow? 

9. Know your biases and examine them in the 
light of changing social, economic and 
political conditions? 

10. Remember that in this culture you have 
freedom of will and the obligation to 
choose? 

11. Reflect on what you were, what you are, 
ant what you are in the process of becom- 
ing? 

12. Respects the rights of all individuals be- 
cause this is a moral world? 
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Counselor 
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Date 








or near equal number of “No” and 
“Question” answers might suggest 
an emerging attitude of rejection. 

A large number of “Question” an- 
swers could indicate indecision and 
a wavering between extremes. 
Twelve “Yes” or twelve “No” an- 
swers represents the extreme from 
acceptance to rejection, from opti- 
mism to pessimism, and from non- 
frustration to frustration. 

The propositions listed above are 
rephrases or paraphrases of certain 
elements in the lecture “The Last 
Frontiers” given by Michael Scri- 
ven, Professor, Department of Logic 
and History of Science, University 
of Indiana, as given at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, November 10, 
1960 and to certain ideas expressed 


* 


by many (19) modern thinkers, 
from various disciplines, sympa- 
thetic to the idea of a unified theory 
of human behavior. These reac- 
tions were compiled and edited by 
Roy R. Grinker in his book, To- 
ward a Unified Theory of Human 
Behavior, 4th printing, 1959, pub- 
lished by the Basic Books, Incor- 
porated, 59 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 3, New York. 

This form could be used in the 
preliminary interview with practi- 
cally every counselee regardless of 
age, creed, color, or socio-economics 
background. It should lead to 
lively and productive discussion be- 
tween the counselee and the coun- 
selor with the latter doing most of 
the listening. 


o 


“Social Security and How it Works,” by Roy L. Swift, is the lead 
article in the February, 1961, Occupational Outlook Quarterly. It 
tells of the need for social security, who is covered, how the program 
works, and how a claim is processed. 


a 


* 


The two most difficult careers are entrusted to amateurs—citizen- 


ship and parenthood. 


oO 


— 


An autobiography usually reveals nothing bad about its writer 
except his memory.—Franklin P. Jones 
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Current Occupational Literature 


by GUIDANCE INFORMATION REVIEW SERVICE 





EMBERS of the Guidance In- 

formation Review Service 
are: Wilma Bennett, Edgewood 
Freshman High School, California; 
John O. Crites, State University of 
Iowa; Irene Feltman, Southern 
Connecticut State College; Wil- 
liam E. Hopke, Florida State Uni- 
versity; Ward Leis, Pasadena City 
Schools; Harold Munson, Rochester 
University; Willa Norris, Michigan 
State University; Richard M. Rund- 
quist (chairman), University of 
Kansas. 

Subject headings have been 
adapted, with permission of the au- 
thor, from Occupations Filing Plan, 
Wilma Bennett, 1958, Sterling 
Powers Publishing Co., 748 S. 
Paseo St., Covina, California. 

Each item listed has been classi- 
fied and coded in accordance with 
the following system: 


TYPE OF PUBLICATION 
A—Career fiction 
B—Biography 
C—Occupational monograph 





E—Occupational abstract 

F—Occupational guide 

G—Job series 

H—Business and industrial descrip- 
tive literature 

I—Occupational or industrial de- 
scription 

J—Recruitment literature 

K—Poster or chart 

L—Article or reprint 

M—Community survey, economic 
report, job analysis 

N—Other 


Bae 


eos 


' 2 3 
Recommendation 

1. Highly recommended (maxi- 

mum adherence to NVGA 


Standards). 

2. Recommended (general adher- 
ence to NVGA Standards). 

3. Useful (while because limited 
in scope it does not meet NVGA 
Standards, contains authentic, 
objective, timely, and helpful 


D—Occupational brief information). 
ACTING 

Actors and Actresses, Science Research Associates, 1959. 4 pp. 45¢ D-2. 
ADVERTISING 


Advertising Workers, Science Research Associates, 1960. 4 pp. 45¢. D-3. 
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AGRICULTURE 
Agronomist, Personnel Services, June, 1960. 6 pp. 50¢ and students 25¢. 
E-1 


County Agricultural Agent, Careers, 1960. 2 pp. Subscription Service. 
E-2 


Jobs in Agriculture, Science Research Associates, 1960. 1p. Subscription 
Service. K-3. 
Poultry Farmer, Careers, 1960. 2 pp. Subscription Service. E- 
AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATING INDUSTRIES 
Air Conditioning and Heating Technology, Chronicle Guidance Publica- 
tions, December, 1959. 4 pp. 35¢ and 25¢ to students. D-3. 
Refrigeration Mechanic, Careers, 1960. 2 pp. Subscription Service. E-1. 
Air Conditioning and Heating Technician, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 
1959. 1p. Subscription Service. K-3. 
AIR TRANSPORTATION—AIRPLANE HOSTESS 
Airline Hostesses, Science Research Associates, 1959. 4 pp. 45¢. D-2. 
AIR TRANSPORTATION—MECHANIC 
Aircraft Mechanics, Chronicle Guidance Publications, November, 1959. 
4 pp. 35¢ and 25¢ to students. D-2. 
Aircraft Mechanic, Chronicle Guidance Publications, November, 1959. 1 p. 
Subscription Service. K-3. 
ART 


Jobs in Art, Science Research Associates, 1960. 32 pp. Subscription Serv- 
ice. G-3. 

Cartoonist, Careers, 1960. 8 pp. 25¢. D-1. 

Commercial Artist, Guidance Centre, October, 1959. 4 pp. Subscription 
Service. D-2. 


ASTRONOMY 
Astronomer, Careers, 1960. 2 pp. Subscription Service. E-1. 
AUTOMOBILE. SERVICES 


Service Station Workers, Science Research Associates, 1960. 4 pp. 45¢. 


Automobile Salesman, Careers, 1959. 2 pp. Subscription Service. E-1. 
BEAUTY SHOP WORK 
a Guidance Centre, September, 1959. 4 pp. Subscription Serv- 
ice. “J. 
BUSINESS 
Purchasing Agents, Science Research Associates, 1959. 45¢. D-3. 
Purchasing Agent, Careers, 1960. 8 pp. 25¢. D-2. 
CHEMISTRY 
eet Puennet Services, December, 1959. 6 pp. 50¢ and students 
¢. E-l. 
CONSERVATION WORK 
——— Officer, Guidance Centre, 1959. 4 pp. Subscription Serv- 
ice. D-3. 
CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY—PLASTERING 
Plasterer, Careers, 1959. 2 pp. Subscription Service. E-1. 
DATA PROCESSING WORK f 
Programmers, Science Research Associates, 1960. 4 pp. 45¢. D-2. 
DENTAL HYGIENIST 
Dental Hygienist, Personnel Services, February, 1969. 6 pp. 50¢ and 
students 25¢. E-1. 
DESIGNING FASHION 
Dress Designer, Careers, 1959. 2 pp. Subscription Service. E-1. 
Dress Designing, Alumnae Advisory Center, 1959. 7 pp. 25¢. L-2. 
DIETETICS 


Dietetics As A Profession, The American Dietetic Association, 1960. 36 
pp. 35¢. C-l. 
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DRAFTING 


Architectural Drafting (Training Bulletin), Los Angeles Trade Technical 
Junior College. 5 pp. Free. N-3. 

Draughtsman, Monograph 37, eae of Labour, Economics and Re- 
search Branch, 1955. 19 pp. 10¢. C-2. 

Mechanical Drafting (Training Bulletin), Los Angeles Trade Technical 
Junior College. 5 pp. Free. N-3. 

Tool Designer, Careers, 1960. 2 pp. Subscription Service. N-3. 

ELECTRICIAN 


Electrician, Monograph 7, Department of Labour, Economics and Re- 
search Branch, 1954. 13 pp. 10¢. C-2. 
Electric Motor Repair (Training Bulletin), Los Angeles Trade Technical 
Junior College. 5 pp. Free. N-3. 
Industrial Electricity (Training Bulletin), Los Angeles Trade Technical 
Junior College. 5 pp. Free. N-3. 
ELECTRONICS 


Electronics (Training Bulletin), Los Angeles Trade Technical Junior Col- 
lege. 5 pp. Free. N-3. 

Electronics Need You, Careers, 1960. 4 pp. Subscription Service. L-3. 

Finding Your Place In Electronics, Careers, 1960. 6 pp. Subscription 
Service. L-3. 

Industrial Electronics Technician, Abner G. Hathaway, Careers, 1960. 2 
pp. Subscription Service. N-3. 

ENGINEERING 

A Guide To Vocations In Engineering and Related Fields, Lynn L. and 
Lillian L. Ralya, 1959. 42 pp. $1.25, G-l1. 

An Engineer’s Library, Journal of Engineering Education, Lancaster Press, 
Inc., 1959. 5 pp.. 25¢. N-2. 

Engineering’s Great Challenge . . . the 1960's, Hilliard W. Paige, General 
Electric Co., Missile and Space Vehicle De, t., 1960. 5 pp. Free. J-3. 

— — i oe College of Technology, 1959. 7 pp. 

ree -3 

Mechanical Engineering As A Career, Claikevn College of Technology, 
1956. 15 pp. Free. N-3. 

Opportunities and Challenges in Engineering, Hilliard W. Paige, General 
Electric Co., Missile and Space Vehicle Dept., 1960. 4 pp. Free. L-3. 

Opportunities In Engineering, American Society of Heating, Refrigerating 
and Air-Conditioning Engineers, Inc., 1959. 19 pp. Free. J-2. 

Sanitary Engineer, Careers, 1960. 2 pp. Subscription Service. N-3. 

Slide-Rule Princesses, Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc., 1960. 4 pp. 
Subscription Service. L-3. 

Teaching Tomorrow’s Engineers, American Society for Engineering Educa- 
tion, University of Illinois, 1959. 21 pp. Free. J-2. 

Traffic Engineer, Vernard e. Group, Personnel Services, Inc., 1960. 5 pp. 
Subscription Service. E-2. 


ENGINEERING, CHEMICAL 


Chemical Engineering As A Career, Clarkson College of Technology, 1953. 
17 pp. Free. N-3. 
ENGINEERING, CIVIL 
Civil Engineering As A Career, Clarkson College of Technology, 1954. 16 
pp. Free. N-3. 
ENGINEERING, ELECTRICAL 
Electrical Engineer, Careers, 1960. 2 pp. Subscription. N-3. 
Electrical Engineering As A Career, Clarkson College of Technology, 1954. 
19 pp. Free. N-3. 
ENGINEERING TECHNICIANS 
Engineering Technicians, Science Research Associates, Inc., 1960. 4 pp. 
Subscription Service. D-2 
How To Choose Your Technical Institute, Walter M. rr and ’ oe 
W. Brush, Jr., Bellman Publishing Co., 1960. 30 pp. $1.00 
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The Engineering Technician, Technical Institute Division, American So- 
ciety tor Engineering, 1959. 20 pp. 25¢. G-l. 


FINANCE 
Future Unlimited, The American Bankers Association, 1960. 20 pp. Free. 
J-2. 
FLORISTRY 
Career Brief . . . Floral Designer, Careers, 1960. 7 pp. Subscription 


Service. D-2. 2 
Your Career As A Florist, California State Polytechnic College. 5 pp. Free. 
N- 


FOREIGN SERVICE 


Foreign Service, Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc., 1960. 4 pp. Sub- 
scription Service. D-2. 
Foreign Service Careers, Careers, 1960. 8 pp. Subscription Service. D-2. 
Foreign Service Secretary, Careers, 1960. 6 pp. Subscription Service. 
D-2. 
Foreign Service Workers, Science Research Associates, Inc., 1960. 4 pp. 
Subscription Service. D-2. 
FORESTRY 
Forester, Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc., 1959. 4 pp. Subscrip- 
tion Service. D-1. 
The Ranger’s Job, Careers, 1959. 4 pp. Subscription Service. L-3. 
FOUNDRY WORK 
Coremakers, Careers, 1960. 6 pp. 25¢. D-2. 
Foundry Workers, Department of Labour, Economics and Research Branch, 
1957. 24 pp. 10¢. C-l. 
FURNITURE INDUSTRY 
Furniture Upholsterer, Careers, 1960. 7 pp. Subscription Service. D-2. 
GARMENT INDUSTRY 
Men’s Tailoring, Los Angeles Trade-Technical Junior College. 5 pp. Free. 
Power sous ( Training —). Los Angeles Trade-Technical Junior 
College. 5 pp. Free. 
LAUNDRY. AND CLEANING. INDUSTRIES 


National Institute of Drycleaning Story, George P. Fulton, National Insti- 
tute of Drycleaning, 1959. 23 pp. Free. H-3. 
Coie and a Future in the Drycleaning Industry, National Institute 
of Drycleaning, 1959. 14 pp. 25¢. F-3. 
LAW 
Careers in Law, American Bar Association, No Date. 30 pp. 15¢. C-2. 
Employment Opportunities for Law School Graduates, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, 1958. 12 pp. D-2. 
Law Schools and Bar Admission Requirements in the U. S., American Bar 
Association, 1958. 26 pp. N-3. 
Opportunities in Law, Shelden D. Elliott, Vocational Guidance Manuals, 
Inc., 1958. 104 pp. $1.65. G-1. 
LIBRARY WORK 
A Rewarding Career is Waiting for You—it’s in school librarianship, Ameri- 
can Association of School Librarians, No Date. 6 pp. Free. J-3. 
A Study of Factors Influencing College Students to Become Librarians, 
Agnes Lytton Reagan, Association of College and Research Libraries, 
1958. 110 pp. $2.75. N-3. 
Be An Army Librarian, U. S. Department of the Army, 1959. 6 pp. Free. 


Children’s Librarian, Elizabeth Larimore, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 
Inc., 1959. 2 pp. L-3. 
Decision for Detroit— “ee * in _ Library Service, Detroit 
Public Library, 1959. Free. 
Earn and Learn, Chicago Pubhe Library, 1959. 3pp. Free. J-3. 
I _ ay Work, Lilian Hricko, Cleveland Public Library, 1959. 4 pp. 
ree 3 
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Librarians Wanted, Adrian A. Paradis, David McKay Company, Inc., 1959. 
276 pp. $3.50. G-l. 
Medical Librarian, Careers, 1959. 2 pp. Subscription Service. E-1._ 
Professional Education for Libreria, American Library Association, 
1959. lp. Free. J-3. 
The St. Louis Public Library Offers Careers in a Growing Profession, St. 
Louis Public Library, 1959. 5 pp. Free. J-3. 
Wanted—You, The Children’s Li rarian, ‘American Library Association, 
1959. 8 pp. Free. J-2. 
What’s Behind the Scenes at the St. Louis Public Library, St. Louis Public 
Library, 1959. 8 pp. Free. J-3. 
LINGUISTICS 
Las Oportiundades En Las Lenguas Extranjeras (Opportunities Open to 
— Language Students), Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc., 
1959. 1 p. Subscription Service. K-3. 
MANUFACTURING 
Milwright, Careers, 1959. 6 pp. 25¢. D-l. 
MARKET RESEARCH WORK 
U. S. Civil Service Commission Announcement No. 147 B for Agricultural 
Marketing Specialist, Fishery Marketing Specialist, and Agricultural 
Market Reporter, 1958. 6 pp. Free. J-2. 
MATHEMATICAL WORK 
Careers in Mathematics—Bibliography, Society for Industrial and Applied 
Mathematics, 1959. 5 pp. N-3. 
Jobs in Mathematics, Science Research Associates, 1959. 32 pp. Sub- 
scription Service. G1. 
a Many Paths Are Open, Harry M. Gehman, Careers, 1958. 
p. Subscription. Service. L-3. 
MECHANIC AND REPAIRS WORK 
Office-Machine Serviceman, Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc., 1959. 
4 pp. 35¢. D-1. 
Office-Machine Serviceman, Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc., 1959. 
lp. Subscription Service. K-3. 
MEDICAL OCCUPATIONS 
Disease Detectives, Harry Edward Neal, Julian Messner, Inc., 1959. 192 
pp. $3.50. G-1. 
Employment Outlook in Health Service Occupations, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1957. 40 pp. 35¢. L-1. 
What's in your future—A Career in Health? Herbert Yahraes, National 
Health Council Public Affairs Pamphlets, 1959. 27 pp. 25¢. F-2. 
MEDICAL RECORD LIBRARIAN 


Approved Schools for Medical Record Librarians, Council on Medical Edu- 
cation and Hospitals of the American Medical Association, 1958. 1 p. 
Free. N-3. 

Approved Schools for Medical Record Technicians, American Medical Asso- 
ciation, 1958. 2 pp. Free. N-3. 

Medical Record Li rarian, Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc., 1959. 
4 pp. 35¢. D- 

Medical Record Librarian, Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc., 1959. 
Subscription Service. K-3. 

MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY 

Approved Schools of Medical Technology, American Medical Association, 
1958. 12 pp. Free. N-3. 

Histology Tech mician, Careers, 1959. 2 pp. Subscription Service. F-2. 

— Technologists, Science Sanaa Associates, 1959. 4 pp. 45¢. 

D-2. 

Medical Technology, Michigan College of Mining and Technology, 1958. 

4 pp. Free. F-3. 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY 

General Practice Physician, Ann Robinson and H. Allen Robinson, Person- 

nel Services, Inc., 1959. 6 pp. E-l. 
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Physician, Careers, 1959. 6 pp. 25¢. D-1. 
METAL INDUSTRIES 
Sheet Metal Worker, Careers, 1959. 2 pp. Subscription Service. F-2. 
METEOROLOGY 
American Meteorological Society, American Meteorological Society, 1959. 
14 pp. Free. N-3. 
American Meteorological Society (Locations of active A. M. S. Local 
— Meetings), American Meteorological Society, 1958. 1p. Free. 


Colleges and Universities for Training in Meteorology, American Meteor- 
ological Society, 1959. lp. Free. N-3. 
Meteorologist, V. F. Group, Personnel Services, Inc., 1959. 6 pp. 50¢. 


-l. 
Meteorologist, K. T. McLeod—Revised by L. K. McGlening, Guidance 
Centre-University of Toronto, 1959. 4 pp. Subscription Service. C-1. 
Meteorology—Security, Satisfaction, Saltzman, Careers, 1958. 1 p. Sub- 
scription Service. L-2. 
MILITARY SERVICE 
The Conscientious Objector and the Reserve Officers Training Corps, Cen- 
tral Committee for Conscientious Objectors, 1959. 11 pp. Free. N-3. 
The Value of Military Training in Civilian Jobs, Charles G. Park, Chronicle 
Guidance Publications, Inc., 1958. 4 pp. Subscription Service. L-3. 
MILITARY SERVICE, AIR FORCE 
A Look at Tomorrow Through Today’s AFROTC, General Nathan F. Twin- 
ing, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1957. 31 pp. J-3. 
Colleges and University Offering Air Force ROT: C, Headquarters Air Force 
Reserve Officer Training Corps, 1959. 6 pp. N-3. 
Young Man in the Air National Guard, Dick Hunter, Chronicle Guidance 
Publications, Inc., 1959. 3 pp. B-3. 
MILITARY SERVICE, ARMY 
Soldier, Prepared by Maj. T. J. Larkin—Edited by Parmenter, Guidance 
Centre,-1959. 4 pp. C-l. 
MILITARY SERVICE, COAST GUARD 


Coast Guard History, Public Information Division, 1958. 32 pp. Free. 


Take a Look at Your Future, U. S. Coast Guard Academy, 1958. 68 pp. 
Free. J-2. 
U. S. Coast Guard—Ships, Planes, and Stations, Public Information Division, 
No Date. 34 pp. Free. J-3. 
You and the Coast Guard Reserve, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1958. 
4 pp. Free. J-3. 
MILITARY SERVICE, NAVY 
Navy Ratings, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1958. 2 pp. Free. J-3. 
MINING AND METALLURGY 
Metallurgical Engineering, Michigan College of Mining and Technology, 
1958. 4pp. Free. F-3. 
Mineral Dressing, Michigan College of Mining and Technology, 1959. 
4pp. Free. F-3. 
Mining Engineering, Michigan College of Mining and Technology, 1958. 
4pp. Free. F-3. 
Mining Engineering—A Career in Coal, National Coal Association, 1959. 
13 pp. Free. J-3. 
MODELING 


Barbizon School of Modeling, Barbizon School of Modeling, 1959. 28 pp. 
50¢. J-3. 

Model, Careers, 1959. 6 pp. 25¢. D-1. 

Model, Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc., 1959. 4 pp. 35¢. D-l. 


Model, Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc., 1959. 1 p. Subscription 
Service. K-3. 
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MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY 
Motion Picture Projectionists, Michigan Employment Security Commis- 
sion, 1958. 16 pp. 25¢. F-1. 
Motion. ‘Picture Projectionist, Careers, 1959. 2 pp. Subscription Service. 
MOTOR TRANSPORTATION 
Truck Driver, Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc., 1959. 4 pp. 35¢. 
Truck Driver, Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc., 1959. 1 p. Sub- 
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Chart B 


Occupations of Women With Specified Years of Schooling, 1959 
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There's Much ta be Said for 
CAREER WEEK 


by CALVIN WINTMAN 


T° THE TRADITIONAL CAREER DAY 
with visiting speakers is par- 
tially effective, a career week with 
visitations to business and industrial 
firms should be better. 

This was the basic assumption 
upon which two New Rochelle 
community service organizations, 
Rotary and Kiwanis, based their 
offer to help acquaint high school 
students with job opportunities in 
their own home town. 

The director of guidance, heads 
of the business department and vo- 
cational departments, and_ the 
junior and senior class counselors 
helped take it from there. 

The potential audience for 
Career Week was some 1,300 
juniors and seniors, but direct aim 
was taken at approximately 600 
students in the business, general, 
and vocational programs. 

Informational flyers explaining 
the scope of Career Week were de- 
vised, the stencils were cut and 
run off, and the completed work 
distributed to all members of the 
junior and senior classes by the 
Business Service Club, a group of 
business students who provide such 
services to teachers and community 
groups, as an extracurricular activ- 
itv. These information sheets ex- 
plained the program, listed the par- 
ticipating firms and the types of 
jobs they provided. 

Attached also was an appoint- 
ment request form which the stu- 


tions and Psychology Teacher at New 
Rochelle High School, New Rochelle, 
New York. 
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dent could fill out if he were inter- 
ested. Each student was permitted 
to sign up for up to three visita- 
tions. 

From these requests small groups 
were set up, each in charge of a 
member of the business service 
club. Career Week was scheduled 
to begin on March 21 and end on 
March 25. Due to the double ses- 
sion in effect at the high school. 
visitation time was 2:00 p.m. All 
days of the week were used so that 
groups could be kept small, thus 
allowing maximum opportunity for 
discussion. 

On each visit the student group 
was met by the director of person- 
nel of the plant, the office manager, 
or the president. The visiting stu- 
dents were given a three-fold orien- 
tation to the business or industry. 
First the overail scope of the com- 
pany was covered, then the vari- 
ous employment opportunities 
available at this particular estab- 
lishment were discussed, and finally 
the students were taken on a com- 
plete tour of the plant. Following 
this, a brief meeting was held to 
allow discussion of questions grow- 
ing out of the tour. 

In all, some 350 visitation ap- 
pointments were made and kept by 
the students. As the week pro- 
gressed, students making the ini- 
tial visits aroused enthusiasm 
among others who joined in dur- 
ing the latter part of the week. 

By all outward appearances this 
project seemed to be a_ success, 
with the staff at the high school. 
and the businesses concerned show- 
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ing enthusiasm. The businessmen 
urged several students to return for 
individual interviews related to pro- 
spective employment. Certain 
businessmen reported pleasure at 
this chance to recruit potential fu- 
ture workers for their company. 
The two major themes heard 
from the students were, “now I 
really have an idea of what these 
jobs are really like” and “I didn’t 


know that there were so many op- 
portunities right here in New 
Rochelle.” 

Plans are afoot to continue and 
expand the program next year. 
This is the beginning of a new form 
of vocational guidance that has its 
roots outside the walls of the school. 
These community contacts add sub- 
stance to things discussed in the 
counselor’s office. 


“Scientists and Engineers in American Industry,” by William L. 
Copeland in the February, 1961, Occupational Outlook Quarterly, 
describes findings of the study conducted for the National Science 
Foundation by the U. S. Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in 1959. The report “Scientific and Technical Personnel 
in American Industry” (NSF 60-62) is available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., at 45 cents per copy. 
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In addition to their own problems, students often are ex- 
pected to live up to their parents’ records or to overcome their 
parents’ frustrations. 


a = = 


Some adolescents have been able to get recognition and 
prestige only through delinquent behavior; for them, delin- 
quency is their only real success. 
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The hottest places in hell are reserved for those who, in a period 
of moral crisis, maintain their neutrality.— Dante 
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